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For the Commonwealth. 
THE UNHEARD BELL. 





BY JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


Somewhere a Bell speaks, deep and slow, 
The ancient monotone of wo; 

A child within a garden bright— 

The Paradise of morning light— 

Hears fountain-laughter, songs of birds, 
And teaches Echo mirthfu! words. 


Somewhere a Bell speaks, deep and slow, 
The ancient monotoneof wo: 

A youth in an enchanted grove 

Hears maidens singing lays of love; 
Restless he seeks them all the day, 

To crown the loveliest Queen of May. 


Somewhere a Bell speaks, deep and slow, . 
The ancient monotone of wo: 

A man, in streets of dust and heat, 

Hears the wide sound of busy feet, 

The great world’s moving, ceaselessly ; 
And dusk sails whiten far at sea. 


Somewhere a Bell speaks, deep and slow, 

The ancient monotone of wo: 

An old man deaf to winged song, 

To maiden voice, or moving throng— _* 
Hears not within his house the knell, 

The black procession of the Bell. 





For the Commonwealth. 
LOVE ALL-EMBRACING. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FRIEDERIKA BRUN, 


yo? 


“Thrice blessed who loves: 
The whole world to him seems blest with a soul, 
The face of the loved one he sees in the whole. 
Thrice blessed, who loves! 


To him the many-toned song of the wood 
Sings, as it rolls in silver-voiced flood: 
Thrice blessed, who loves! 


He in the thousand-dropped, glittering dew, 
As in mirror, the face of his love doth view. 
Thrice blessed, who loves! 


The brooklet’s swell, and low-breathed sob, 
Are the dear one’s sigh,—her heart’s soft throb. 
Thrice blessed, who loves! 


The billowing tide of the cvening-red 
Is the blush, her conscious cheek o’erspread. 
Thrice blessed, who loves! 


The splendor at night of the starry skies, 
The light which they gathered by day from her 
eyes. * 
Thrice blessed, who loves! 


And is he but blessed with a sight of his love, 
He thinks him already in heaven above. 
Thrice blessed, who loves! 


Who love’s all-embellishing cestus hath wove, 
Girts with it the world in a limitless love. 
Thrice blessed, who loves! 


Cambridge, Mass, b. Ht. 








For the Commonwealth. 


MAN’S PLACE IN CREATION. 


SS Sy 


Iv. 
It must be absurd to suppose that God 


may act without a purpose, and therefore, | 


when he created man he had a well defined 


and settled ultimate in view, and no effort, | 


or action of the creature, could change in the 
least the purposed end, while the moral ac- | 
tion of man might greatly modify his own 
well being. With the Almighty there can be 
no such thing as an after-thought, nor any | 
mistake made in choosing the best means. 
Indeed, we may safely conclude that the | 
means chosen are not only the best, but the | 
only way of securing the end sought. If 
we can discover the design of the Creator, 
we sha]l have little difficulty in perceiving 


the wonderful adaptation of all agencies, | 


working out with irresistible power the will 
of Him whose servants they are. Should 


we admit that human action can to any ¢@x- | 
tent interfere with the original design or pur- | 


pose of Jehovah, all reasoning on man’s fu- 
ture destiny comes to an end. The legiti- 
mate business of man is to ascertain God’s 


laws, or system, and to conform his own ac- earth, they were brought into new relation: | ing, that, when the proper and pre-determined 
He may kick against the ships, out of which, what is termed moral | number of the human family shall be com- 


tion thereto. 
pricks,—he does but reap the fruit of his fol- 
ly in the retribution brought by violated law. 


Man, however, is not born with innate know- 


persistently pointed out by his constitution ; 
he cannot err, therefore, in following the 
leadings of bis nature. The Creator has, al- 
so, made the entire material world, appar- 
ently with an eye single toman’s powers and 
natural desires, as if he said, ‘‘I give you 
powers to work, I give material to work with, 
and IJ shall take care that nothing interferes 
to prevent the complete triumph of your la- 
bors. You had no choice in making your- 
self what you are; I made you, and the 
place of your habitation, and I am therefore 
beund to see that no final evil comes to you 
on account of what I have done.” 

We are uot made capable by intuition of 
knowing either right or wrong, but we are 
formed incapable of approving, or with the 
consent of our nature, following or choosing 
the wrong when we know it to be wrong. 
Individuals, and sometimes communities, do 
wrong, but it is nevertheless true that the 
tendency of the race is to the right, hence, 
civilization and Christianity are the out-growth 
of this constitutional bias. The long cata- 
logue of martyrs to every system of religi- 
ous faith, proves beyond question, that the 
love of truth is stronger than the love of life. 
We do not say that martyrdom is a proof of 
truth, only an evidence of the love of 
_ some principle which the martyr supposes to 
be true. 

Returning to man’s creation, we find him 
| in possession of the world, or rather a frac- 
tion of the earth’s surfacc, large enough, 
| however, to work out his education until he 
shall reach where the powers of mind may 
control and direct the powers of matter, re- 
lieving from heavy physical toil and exalting 
him in the scale of intellectual being. The 
short life of the individual is a merciful pro- 
vision, while his work, be it little or much, 
augments the common stock and becomes an 
cternal part of the world’s future. When 
we speak of the world’s progress, we simply 





come heirs of all the hard earned attainments 
of the past, and thus working with the accu- 
mulated capital of all.thd-ages, add their 
own quota, and send all down to those 
who may follow. This arrangement may 
seem hard and unequal, that one gene- 








of another. It would be not only hard, 
but unjust, if three score and ten dis- 


| solved forever man’s connection with the | derstood. 


earth and earthly things; but if it should 


to the common stock bears marvellous interest 


to be paid back at the proper time, it will 
not seem so hard or unjust. Death to the 


attainments, the hours of individual labor 
shall be short.’? The child that is born to- 


hands. 





| 
advent. 


found, because of all the generations that 
| have lived before. The value of this ar- 
| rangement is found in man’s capabilities, and 


points unerringly to the nature of his future. | cease from being so when the object is ac- 
No animal, but man, is benefitted by any | complished. The ocean tide irresistably ap- | ingsand wanings, learned that things old were 
number of predecessors, or any length of | proaches the shore until it reaches the pre-| once new, and that things new will soon be 
_ ages gone before ; the horse receives noth- | scribed boundaries, and then falls back to the | old, that thou art willing to merge these 
peaceful palaces in blood tomorrow, only to 
return again to the earth with its revolutions ? 


ing from his forefathers, and he bequeaths 
nothing to the future of his kind. There is 
, something heartless, if not horrible, in sup- 
| posing death to be a dire necessity in order 
to prevent the overstocking of the world, and 
the supposition becomes childish when it is 
plain that the most it can do, would be to 
| cause a little delay. 


| When men began to multiply upon the 


law arose; a law which may be defined as 
' the rale of action between man and man, 
and explained by Christ in a few words. 


ledge of any kind, and how far and how fast “Do unto’ ators as you would.have others 


he shall conform to law, depends very much | 
upon the nature of his surroundings at the 
entrance upon life. 


do unto you.”” This covers human duty in 
all possible relationships, and is eternal—un- 


If he is born of a wan- | changeable—the moral law of the Universe. 


deriug Arab, he will himself be an Arab Society gives an opportunity for the observ- 


wanderer ; if the son of an American Ind- 


' ance or disregard of this law, and being the 


ian, he will be an uncultivated savage ; and one law that must determithe the happiness 
if he be the child of civilization, he will be or the misery of the race, it was needful that 


intellectual and refined. 


its nature should be fully understood by a 


It could not have been the design of the practical application in the earliest stage of 


Creator that man should remain in his prim- being. 


All the past happiness or suffering 


itive ignorance,or no portion of the race could of the race is but a record of the attention 


have risen above that status; nor could the paid tothe requirements of this law. 


The 


multiplication of his kind, and the subduing march of civilization is measured by it—do- 
of the earth have been the sole object of his | mestic comfort—national peace and security 
creation ;' for the same power that called in- are its fruits, while evils of every name 


to being a single pair, could have peopled the | spring from its disregard. 


A law of such 


earth at once and made the whole a blooming | importance—so comprehensive and so en- 
paradise. We must ask then, for another | _ during, needs to be well understood in all 
purpose, one that will account for man’s low _ its practical bearings, that the future of man 
initial and for the wilderness condition of his may be placed beyond the possibility of fail- 
future home, for all the conflicts and suffer- ure—resting on the solid basis of a full and 
ings he has passed through in efforts to im- dear bought experience. 


prove his outward circumstances and to reg- 


But when we have learned all, abandoned 


ulate, elevate and purify the nobler elements every form of wrong, and made love to God 


of his nature. 


and man the supreme law of every day life, 


To complete man at once,—to give him a ' still we have before us a limited house, an 
perfected worth, was not the purpose of the increasing family, the darkness of the grave, 


Creator. But man is made capable of doing | and the uncertainties of the future. We 


something for himself, nail that demnethiney te | hazard nothing in saying, that, the best math- 


mean, that the living generations here be- } 


ration should toil chiefly for the benefit | The great change will doubtless take place in 


turn out that whatever the individual puts in- {ent order are dependent as fully upon the 


individual simply says, ‘‘there is much to be | they accomplish the purpose for which they 
accomplished, but in order to make the work | were instituted, and this fact may give us | No Heaven with you, but rather Hell without you! 
as light as possible, consistent with sufficient | one of the keys that will help introduce us 
into the new dispensation or period. turbed spirits, can ye not rest? What are we, 
We will give some illustrations of the sus- | who belong to the great, powerful Western 
We behold the infant by | nations, to which History for the present has 
gathered “hp wisdom and acquirements of six | the law of its physical being gradually at-| committed her pen and scroll, what are we 
| thousand years. Every discovery of sciencg, | tain to the proportions of manhood, at which | toiling, aching, dying for, but to win a re- 
| every perfected art, and every moral advance | point, without the slightest effort on his part, | pose like yours; to serve our day that we 
are his; and he could be in possession of no | the law of increase ceases to operate, and he | may through the present heat and toil, climb 
more had he lived from the beginning and | remains at a fixed number of feet, inches and | to the palace called Beautiful, and the cham- 
done all the work with his own head and | pounds weight. Had the law continued to ope- | ber named Peace! Thou, Venice, didst have 
Such a child can never be what he | rate after a proper physical proportion was | thy days of power; thou didst sit on the 
would have been had he lived four thousand | reached, it would have proved evil and only | World’s throne ; thou hadst the splendor of 
years sqoner, simply because men have lived | evil in its results. But like something intelli- | the Doges and the groans of the Bridge of 
| and acted that number of years before his | gent, it did its appointed work—that done,it at | Sighs, which must pass hand in hand wher- 
His improved condition is not in| once ceased doing. The same arrangement | ever History is made; but so, having got 
| his own nature, but in the life work of oth- regulates the vegetable world, and the far-| through all this, and reached thy Elysian 
| ers, and the men who may live four thous- | mer’s hopes rest as fully upon the fact that | fields of Beauty and Repose, thou art ach- 
| and years hence will be what they shall be | the corn ceases to grow at a certain period, | img to abandon them all for the old dust nil 
hurly-byrly, of the vulgar world again! 

What; hast not thou not pierced through this 


day opens his eyes and takes to himself the | pension of laws. 


ematician in the world—taking the latest cen- 
sus as a basis—cannot earry the human fam- 
ily three hundred years further, in comfort, 
under the present arrangements of the life 
and death principles. Nor, do we risk any- 
thing in saying, thet the subject of popula- 
tion, will in a short time modify if not sub- 
vert all present systems of theology, and 
seatter to the four winds the foolish imagin- 
ings of transcendental minds. Malthus was 
not mistaken in his main idea, but in the 
means he thought necessary to prevent the 
anticipated calamity. To suppose that plague, 
pestilence, famine and war, must all have an 
an increased action in order to regulate the 
innocent natural increase of the race, is to 
elothe the most cherished hopes of a world 
in blackness of darkness. We are happily 
not driven to the adoption of any such 
gloomy doctrine, nor to reproach the Creator, 
by making him the author of a system so de- 
formed and cruel. 

Many facts lead us to infer that we are 
rapidly nearing a new and interesting period 
of human history. Such are, the astounding 
rapidity with which population increases, and 
the spread of the civilized races over the 
world, the state of the arts and sciences, and 
above all, the fact that the present religious 
systems fail to meet the intellectual wants of 
society ; the startling fact, that two-thirds of 
the race depend upon artificial means of sub- 
sistance, which cannot by any possibility be 
permanent. There is, also, a growing con- 
viction in the mind, that human powers with 
present surroundings, are inadequate to the 
moral redemption of the family. 

By what particular, or general changes, 
the new period shall be ushered in, becomes 
a most important question. Shall it be like 
the introduction of former periods, convul- 
sing and disrupting the crust of the earth, 
overthrowing all the worksof man and strew- 
ing sea and land with universal wreck? We 
think not. All that man has gained, all 
that is beautiful, all that is useful, all that is 
in any way conducive, to human well being 
will become more secure and valuable. 
do we believe that the time will be delayed 
until man presses upon man, nor until any 
serious inconvenience is felt on that score. 


a very gradual way, by new modifications or 
applications of natural laws already well un- 
We know that the stability, reg- 
ularity and comfort, derived from the’ preés- 


suspension of laws as pon their uniform 
working up to a given point. 
All laws are suspended the moment that 


as upon the springing of the seed and the 
formation of the ear. The animal*taces be- 
gin to be fruitful at a given period, and |t 


mighty deeps. When we speak of the uni- 
form workings of !aws, we simply mean that 
they work in a given direction until a pur 
posed end is secured, and should they con- 
tinue beyond this point, we should call it ua- 
natural, as it would be disastrous Now, 
when we have given proper attention to this 
most wonderful and beneficent arrangement, 
we can have but little difficulty in conclud- 


pleted, the law of increase will be forever 
suspended, having accomplished the purpose | i 
of the Lawgiver. Nor can we suppose, for 
a single moment, that he who regulates so 
wisely and well the proportions of a single 
body will, at the same time, leave the num- 
ber of the whole family a matter of chance, 
or in any way dependent upon contengen- 
cies. Such a supposition would be the 
most absurd: of all absurdities. When we 
speak of the family, we do not mean that 
portion now living, or that may be born, but 
all who have ever lived or may live. If 
a single number should be struck from the 
sum total the race would be incomplete, and 
aclear departure from God’s mathematical 
perfection in every other department of his 
government. Shall we admit then, that the 
Creator arranged the numbers of the family, 
in view of the extent and producing powers 
of the earth, and that not one over the num- 
ber provided for, will ever be brought into 
existance? It matters not how many thou- 
sands of years it may take to complete the 
number, it matters not how many may be 
laid away in the grave during the producing 


ground total, as that living generation with 
whom the law of increase shall cease. 


@ An hour's industry will do more to 
produce cheerfulngm, suppress evil bumors, 
and retrieve your affairs than a month’s 





but yet through the night burn those lamps. 


east a certain illumination throughout the 
city itself. It all seemed to me a gorgeous 
tissue of traditions ; its monuments and pal- 
aces, flashing now in this morning’s sun, 
what are they but lamps which still burn in 
memory of the Contarini, 
Faliere of ages which concern only the an- 
tiquarian? Beautiful they are, like those ' 
exquisite pearly shells which are sold in the 
piazza for ornaments, from each of which the 
little animal with its enjoyments and pains 
had to be torn ere it was fit to become an 
Nor ornament. 
bid current of destiny, appears no more in 
the human sinew and power, but as a godess 
of Beauty she emerges from the foam of her 
own Adriatic. 


there came before me the faces I had been 
watching the night before,—the dark, grim, 
restless, resolute faces of a people who feel 
a heel upon their necks at every moment of 
the night and day; a people who separate 
themselves from the ever-present ‘invader 
even by the mode of cutting the beard ; 
whose every look and movement says,— 


through so many risings and settings, wax- 


Not until Liberty and Equality have re. 
deemed a new hemisphere will they sail the 
peaceful ocean, and begin the orient world 
anew ; then and not till then shalt thou rise 
again tostrike in with the anthem which the 
new earth shall sing to the new heaven ! 


the Campanile ; doubtless would not have 
understood it if they had, as it was uttered 


But, having delivered our burthen, my heart 
and I went down and entered Saint Mark’s. 
As I walked through it I coald not get out 
of my mind some rich fossils which Prof. 
Huxley had lately been showing me at his 
Geological Museum in London; for I fan- 
cied that toa higher order of intelligences, 
at that moment perhaps hovering near,—St. 
Marks, and various other ‘‘stones of Venice” 
must be only rich and valuable beds of fos- 
sils ; fossils full of the tracks of Saurian 
kings and prophets, the shells of primeval 
creeds, the bones of extinct laws, which all 
had their day and existed only to pioneer the 
way for kings, creeds and laws which, when 
fully created, shall be human ! 


comes in Venice! How can one help it when 
the very houses are legends, the churches 
epics, the palaces tombs of kings, and the 
carved well there, lyrics? People who stay 


of it so much as they are made poetry of by 
seasons, they are allas really a part of the | it. 


IMPRESSIONS F A LAST STROLL 


THROUGH VENICE. 
pat 2 


Standing at dawn, upon the top of the 
Campanile, my e¥es were for a2 moment 
drawn away from the glorious scene stretch- 
ing out on every side,—a scene which, blend- 
ing dream and reality, seemed exactly re- 
lated to that tinted twilight of the morning,— 
to two lights whiel still burned on the south- 
ern wall of Saint Mark’s. The tradition 
which those lights pfeserved is several cen- 
turies old. It relates that once a young no- 
bleman was found ie the early morning dead, 
just beneath that spot. He had evidently 
been slain. The Sameday a knife was sold 
to a tradesman whi¢h was proved to be the 
weapon that had slain the noblewan. A 
young man, of the poorer class, was traced 
out as the one who had sold the knife. His 
story was that in passing through the piazza 
he found the knife on the pavement, and that 
he knew nothing of the murdéred man. His 
story was not believed, and he yas executed. 
Some years afterward the actual murderer 
confessed upon his death bed to the perpetra- 
tion of the crime. Whereupon by a Law of 
the Republic it wasenacted that two lights,— 
one forthe murdered nobleman, the other for 
the unjustly executed peasant,—should be 
always kept burning above the spot were 
the murder had been committed. Centuries 
have passed, burying the Republic with them, 


As I gazed on them their rays seemed to 


the Pesari, the 


Venice, overwhelmed in the tur- 


Yet, as I stood there on the Campanile, 


And my heart addressed them thus: Per- 


insel of royal pomp yet! Hast thou not, 


Heaven forbid it! Heaven will forbid it, 


The Italians did not hear my sermon from 


n languages which they do not understand. 


But, Heaven belp me, how mystic one be- 


very Bigalonti drawing water from the richly 


in Venice long enough do not make poetry 


The signs of decay at Venice are more and 
more visible every year. First it was indi- 
cated by the dying out of the old families ; 
next in the growing out of grass and thick 
mosses on the doors and windows of their 


toms and festivities remained. Bnt now! 
they tell me that even such great celebra- | 
tions as the carnival and St. Jobn’s Day do 
but appear as ghosts on the streets when | 
their time returns. Whilst I was there re- 
curred the Feast of the Redentore, once the | 
finest of the local festivities, established 
when Yenice was delivered from the plague, 
but it also proved a failure. At length, 
doubtless, those two lamps will cease to burn 
in the southern wall-veil of San Mareo ; and 
that baby I saw christened yesterday may 
see grass growing out of the mosaic floor 
which has been so long a marvel for the 
world. 

But I am fortunate today. So long asa 
people have even a ghostlike existence they 
will know the value of So/di,—hence whilst 
other things pass away the great funeral so- 
lemnities of Sig. Soldini,—who left innu- 
merable Soldi to Venice (the Venetians ap- 
preciate the pun) or condition that his soul 
should be saved from purgatory,—are still 


the great clock strikes eleven I enter San 
Marco with the crowd. 

One of ‘‘the straitest sect” of the Protes- 
tant world stands little chance of becoming 
a devotee under even this Venetiah atmos- 
here ; but he is very apt to get near his 
childhood with its clouds of glory. _ For bere 
Catholicism at every moment hints at the old 
dreamland of which we were all once resi- 
dents. One feels that once this religion was 
real ; and feels like saying Papa tenderly 
whilst he couldn’t say Pope without a wince 
for his salvation. The rites and ceremonies, 
in America and England so false and frivol- 
ous, here seem to be in place, as when they 
are seen in the Opera. For a while it seem- 
ed tome as if we Protestants were era tr 
needlessly fierce if not wrong in plucking up 
so many beautiful flowers. But then again I 
remembered the story of the-sage who found 
the gardener plucking up flowers from his 
garden and casting them over the hedge. 
‘‘What art thou doing,” said the sage. 
“Weeding my garden,”’ was the reply. ‘But 
these,”’ said the sage, ‘‘are not weeds, they 
are beautiful flowers.”” The gardener said, 
‘Flowers out of their place are weeds.” 
Another thing impressed ‘me: the tones 
of the priests chanting their prayers, which 
in other lands, seemed to méo justify the de- 
rivation of éant from their cantus or chant, 
here seemed to me to be only the solemnized 
and emphasized language of the streets. It 
was no longer the whining suppliance of a 
cowering slave before a monarch, but a ten- 
der and imploring tone which one could not 
go out into the street without hearing from 
every boy and girl he met. Everything is 
really sung in Italy ; three times as many 
notes of the scale being touched in every 
sentence uttered as with speakers of English. 
and when you give the soldi so often im- 
plored, you will find generally that it was 
given not to the mournful story told, but to 
the tone and look of the ragged little artist. 
Years ago I met with that curious specula- 
tion which old Gardiner gives in his ‘*Music 
of Nature,’’ namely, that the classic Latin 
never wasa spoken language ; that its hard 
forms and termimations were used by the 
Latin writers for convenience, whereas the 
spoken language was very nearly that now 
spoken as Italian. Conversing and ming- 
ling with the Italians I tried to imagine them 
or any people assembling there, uttering such 
terminations as dus, dum, ibus, idus etc. ; 
and became quite sure that it would be in- 
conceivable. I am convinced that Gardi- 
ner’s theory deserves the attention of Phi- 
ologists. The Latin is the most unmusical 
of all languages, unless some of these sneez- 
ing and coughing ones pertaining to people 
who have perpetaal colds in the head, may 
surpass it in this regard ; how then could 
an essentially musical people, who have for 
ages been the singers for the world, ever 
have used it, much less formed it? One 
has only to try and put the Italian sentence 
into the Latin forms, to see how easily Cice- 
ro might have done the same thing. He 
will also see why it might have been done; for 
the sentence will gain precision and clearness 
which a writer needs, whilst it will lose the 
feeling and beauty which the speaker needs 
still more. 

I have as yet said but little of the Vene- 
tians, and indeed I fear to do so now; for 
whilst one may be stoical enough where it 
is only some creeds that are decaying,—or a 
line of Doges ending,—or pictures of Titian 
and Tintoret fading,—or palaces, each an 
Arablan Nights Vision, crumbling; since 
these may be the sealing up of outgrown 
chambers by the nautilus as it passes over 
into statelier mansions ; yot where there are 
signs of a failing people, one longs to close 
one’s eyes, and dream over again the gran- 
deurs of bygone centuries. Yet I feel that 


observed with magnificent ceremonies. As | 


‘it really were a Republic, and as if it were 
' something that had not had its day, but might 
‘be recalled tothe earth! Rotting hulks can- 
not be launched on.these stormy seas, even in 
the name of Victor Emanuel. There are 
amongst those political organizations which 
we call Powers, certain ones which represent 
the powers of decay in Nature ; we hate them, 
and struggle against them, as we do against 
death; but into the skeleton clutch of such 
fall such nations as Venetia and Mexico. Yet 
in each_such nation there is a vital and im- 
mortal part, and this will fly and adhere to 
that which is vital in the world. For com- 
bination is the grand theory of Divine Provi- 
dence. It is not that races and nations shall 
be immortal in their separate forms, but rath- 
er that some immortal thread shall be spun 
from each, so that in the great future these 
may all be woven into one grand tissue, and 
out of men shall come Man. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tue Gotp-Srexers. 
nia. By Gustave Armarp. 
phia: T. B. Peterson. 


Vincenzo. A Novert. By J. Rurrint. 

New York: Carleton, Publisher. 
Exeanor’s Victory, A Nove. By M. 

E. Brapvon. New York: Harper and 

Brothers. 

These three novels from three different 
writers and as many publishers, can best be 
noticed in one article; not however, from 
their likeness, but their contrast. The first 
on the list is a continuation of the series of 





A Tatweor Carrror- 
Philadel- 


ous, and the writer does not leave us in any 
doubt that he means to be a moralist rather 
than an artist in his work. Taken for what 
it is meant to be, it is a fine and pathetic ar- 
gument against the despotism of the church, 
and for the education of women. 

Miss Braddon’s latest novel is still differ- 
ent from Ruffini’s or Aimard’s. We have 
never before had occasion to review any of 
her books, notwithstanding the great popular- 
ity they have suddenly acquired. We /pte- 
sume, however, that this is a fair specimod 
of her powers, and it certainly does heréno 
discredit. She is a rival of Mrs. Wood in 
celebrity, but she is vastly superior to that 
lady in the fact that she knows the difference 


| between the forcible and the feeble, between 


good and bad English. Mrs. Wood is al- 
ways in bad taste,—Miss Braddon is some- 
times of doubtful morality. Where. one is 
feeble, the other is improbable. Miss Brad- 
don has had the honor to be attacked im the 
Quarterly Review, and accused of writing 
= novels,” ‘‘Kleanor’s Victory” is 
not open to that objection, but. there: are - 
ers which might be urged... 
In the first aumiededsaaebnn 
ine has no unity or consistency ; her first ap- 
pearance is at variance with her fixed deter- 
mination to revenge her father’s death ; and 
her final action is at varianee with both. It 
is only in novels, and those not the best ones, 
that we meet such persons as Eleanor Vane. 
Nor is the villain of the story drawn with 
more art. He is neither one thing nor ano- 
ther, neither unmixed villain nor yet natu- 
rally conscious of his baseness. The subor- 





which the Ziger Slayer was the first, and 
which thes Indian Chief is to conclude. 
They are translated from the French of Aim- | 
ard, a prolific writer, who seems to be a sort | 
of cross between Fenimore Cooper aud Alex- 
ander Dumas, though jnferior to both as a 
writer. In his choice of subjects he imitates 
Cooper, though he lacks the fidelity to na- 
ture which in a few of Cooper’s characters 
has redeemed him fromm the pit of mediocrity 
into which he otherwise would have gone 
down, when his temporary popularity passed 
away. But in his management of the story 
he shows the traits of the true Frenchman, 
intrBducing the Parisian modes of thought 
and sentiment among Indians and Mexicans 
and Yankees. 

The story is full of incident and such as 
to please the taste of boys and frontiersmen, 
but it has little claim to literary excellence. 
We are assured that M. Aimard has spent 
years amid the scenes which he describes, 
and that therefore he must be a trustworthy 
writer, but he is too Parisian for us. 
‘“*Vincenzo”’ is a novel of a very different | 
sort. Here is nothing sensational—nothing | 
French, but the story moves on ina pry | 
sober, domestic style, like the English novels | | 
of the more quiet sort. 








Yet the life is not | 
English life, nor the language pure enough 

not to betray the foreigner writing in a style 

not native to all his thoughts. This, bow- | 
ever, is not necessarily a fault. It adds a 
charm to an English novel to find that its | 
scenery and characters are Piedmontese, and | 
its style tinctured with some of the Italian 
colors. The plot is such as would be proba- 
ble in any country where young men have a 
political career before them, and where wo- | 
men are under the control of ecclesiasti- 
cal traditions ; but in the newborn nation of 
the Italians about which hangs so much ro- 
mance, it has a special attraction. Painful 
enough, however, in the development of the 
story. Vincenzo, the hero, is the son of a 
peasant of Piedmont, and is destined for the 
Church by his devout father, who dies early, 
leaving him in the care of his godfather, the | 
village lawyer, “Signor Avvocato,” himself | | 
the son of a peasant who had grown rich. | 

“Signor Avvocato” was good natured, and | 

had a lovely daughter, Rose, who in course | 
of time comes to be loved by Vincenzo, and 
finally marries him ; he in the mean time | 
having given up theology for law, and enter- | 
ed into political life under the patronage of | 
“Signor Onassio” and Count Cavour. And | 

here begins the real interest of the story. | 

Hitherto we have felt the customary sympa- | 

thy with young love pursuing its course amid | | 
difficulties ; but with the marriage of Vin- 
cenzo the tragedy commences. Rose is a 
gentle bigot, entirely under the sway of her 
father confessor and the dogmas of the 
church ; devoted, also, to her own father, 
who loves her fondly, but without any deep 
love for her husband, whose politieal opin- 
ions she cannot understand or approve. 
He follows the party of Cavour and progress; 
she is firmly attached to the Pope and the 
old order of things, and is urged on by her 
priest and her female friends to direct oppo- | 
sition not only to Vincenzo’s opinions, but to 
his advancement in political life. He is sent 
on a mission to Savoy, but Rose makes him > 
so uncomfortable in it that he resigns his 











it is too true that Venice can never take her 
old place or anything like it in the world, and 
that not on account of her Austrian conquer- 
or, buton account of her own decay. The’ 
people of Venice have no culture, no bigh 
aspiration ; they still hug every lie that the 
world bas outgrown ; and in nearly all with 
whom I conversed there seemed to be in their 
politieal feelings no care for liberty and equal- 
ity, but only a deep seated hatred of Austria. 
Not to be without a yoke but to cast off that 
of Francis Joseph seemed to be their idea of 
freedom. Also their patriotism seemed to be 
so much a matter of pride that I could see 
but little to hope ‘from it. Of any distinct 
idea of a social condition as a form of gov- 
ernment which might be worthy the aim of a 














| moaning. 


palaces. Sail for long time the old cus 


great minister. 





people I could find no trace : they still speak 
proudly of ‘‘the days of the Republic,” as if 


place, and thus forfeits the good will of the | 
Returning to the palace of 
his father-in-law, he is the victim of all that | 
petty tyranny which the narrow-minded can | 
exercise over the generous and gentle, un- 
til finally be can bear it no longer, and 
goes back to Turin, But his wife will not 
follow him there, and finally brings him to 
ber own terms. Again and again this pitia- 
ble drama is rehearsed ; he seeks his chosen | 
career, but his wife’s bigotry recalls him from | 
it, and the story leaves him still under this | 
hopeless enchantment. With the best inten- 
tions on both sides, both are unhappy, and | 
the trae aim of their lives is thwarted. 
As a fiction there are criticisms to be made | 
on this. Bat it is evident that this i is mete- | 
ly the story of some friend of Ruffini, pals 
to the form of a novel. The moral is obvi- 





dinate parts are much better managed ; the 
old spendthrift, the seene painter, Laura Ma- 
son and her mother, and the good natured 


| major are all good sketches. 


In fine we must express our wonder 
that a writer with no more power should be 
so universally read as Miss Braddon, and on 
the other hand that she who can sometimes 
write so well, should stoop to such puerility 
as she often does. 

The books may be obtained of A. Wil- 
liams, or of Leo and Shepard. 





Curestomatnig Francatse. A Frencn 
Reaptne Book. By Wiiitam I. Knapp, 
A.M. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. pp. 479. 

This is a collection of pieces chiefly from 


| French authors of the last century, and , in- 


tended for the use of pupils who bave al- 
ready mastered the easy reading lessons. It 
is divided into two parts, the second of which 
contains entire pieces from Moliére, Racine, 
Boileau and Voltaire, with biographical no- 
tices of these and other authors. The plan 
of the work is good, but it would have 

improved by more selections from iva 
ers, especially from George Sand, who ig the 
greatest of the modern school in France, and 
Alfred de Vigny, whose recent death is so 
much deplored. The publishers announce 
their intention to issue other books of this 


a kind for the other modern languages, 





Meprrations ON Lire, anp Its Reuiciovs 
Dotres. TRANSLATED From Tue Ger- 
MAN. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 


We reviewed some six months since the 
companion to this work of Zschokke, Medita - 
tions on Death. The volume under notice 
is more general in its scope, and contains the 
pious thoughts of one of the best of men, 
and a writer of no mean power. They dis- 
play gentleness and the amiable qualities 
rather than the more masculine traits, which, 
however, are not wanting. Perhaps we can 
best describe them as a modern and Christian 
imitation of the Meditations of Marcus Aure- 
lius. When Messrs. Ticknor and Fields is- 
sue their edition of the imperial Stoic, our 
readers can compare the two, and see how 
much that is in the Christian of the last gen- 
| eration can be found in the heathen of seven- 
teen centuries earlier. But there isa warmth 


| and certainty in the German heart that Rome 


could hardly attain, and the humbler thoughts 
of Zschokke will find favor where the grand 
austerities of Aurelius will be neglected or 
| unknown. 

The book is dedicated to the children of 
Prince Albert,.who was himself an admirer 
of this author. 


Freepom anp War. Discounszs on Tor- 
1cs Sugcesrep sy THE Times. By Hay- 
ny Warp Bexcuer. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. pp. 445. 

Mr. Beecher is a great orator who never. 
fails to captivate, amuse and impress all who 
hear him. But he is not a great thinker, 
nor a great writer. Neither is he a good the- 
ologian nor a fearless reformer. He is kind- 
hearted, public spirited, wilful, but he is 
neither farsighted nor staunch in peril. Of 
all things he would hate to be alone in bis 
opinions, though he does not dislike oddities 
of thought and expression. If he is not 
devout, he is susceptiBle of religions emo- 
tion, and though he does not go far before 
the multitude be is commonly a little beyond 
them. 

These traits and many more—for our 
laughing Preacher is many-sided—all appear 
in the volume before us, though with far less 
piquancy than in some of his former books. 
These sermons—printed just as they were 
delivered—portray well Mr. Beecher’s chang- 
ing and fertile mind. The first in the vol- 
ume it that unhappy sermon preached while 
Jous Brows lay in a Virginia jail awaiting 
his trial, and coming s0 wofully short of 
what the occasion demanded of a pulpit like 
that in the Plymouth Church, Cowering 
amid the storms of the time Mr. 
dared to call Joux Brown a madman, and 
declare that, “Jt would be the most 
hopeless, ond desperate of oll concejrablé fo 
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mon in pra .” qfyB the anglophobists, “the 
January 1st, | would have been thus treated lon ago, had 
, soy the tot Waghasd sousedd te thaas Use" sights oF" 
and by blood.” Thai any editor should | ocean belligerents.”” Say rather, they would 
>| ment from the beginning, refused to con- 
cede to them any belligerent rights and de- 
‘sistency. manded of other nations as the price of our 
Mr. Beecher’s change for the better, but we | friendship, that they should join usin that 
say, ‘‘this ought ye to have done, and | refusal. 

Instead of doing this, Mr. Seward, direct- 
ed all his efforts to preventing the recoynt- 
tion of the independence of the confederate 
‘States by foreign powers, All be asked was 
that foreign nations should be simply neu- 
tral. He blusterrd and whined, threatened 
and wheedled alternately, and the burden of 
all was—Don’t recognize the independence 
of the rebels. From the fourth of March 
1860 till long after the Queen’s Proclamation 
was issued, he never uttered a whisper of 
protest or objection to the recognition of 
belligerent rights in the rebels, except that 
he got on his knees and begged the four 
powers to accept his adhesion to The Decla- 
ration of Paris; abandoning the amend- 
ment which our government had always 
insisted upon; viz., that private’ property 
should be as sacred on sea as on land, and anx- 
ious only that thé Four Powers shoula de- 
clare privateering abolished. This very 
anxiety, almost insane as his diplomatic cor- 
respondence shows it to have been, wasa most 
humiliating proof of his conviction that our 
great nation would not-cope successfully with 
the rebels and wanted foregn nations to help us 
catch their cruisers ; and it was still more hu- 
miliating as it volunteered to relinquish our 
most effectual means of damaging to a foreign 
enemy. 

Let any one read Mr. Seward’s diplomat- 
ic correspondence and he will find this bug- 
bear of the recognition of the independence 
of the South so possessed Mr. Seward as to 
exclude the fear of danger from all other 
sources. Mr. Black, in his circular to our 
foregin ministers of Feb. 28th, says: “‘If 
the independence of the ‘Confederate States’ 
should be acknowledged by the great powers 


No topic in Mr. Suunzn’s speech is han-|f Europe, ete.” This dispatch was un- 


dled with greater effect than that under the | ouhtedly dteton. by Mp. ewer’; for, 20 


head~#'No Concenses ob eaid tetato-| Mr. Charles F. Adams said a few days be- 


ERENCY, WITHOUT A PRIZE COURT, FSPECIAL- | fore March 4th, aot Seward has been 
ty to Reset Stavemonorrs.” It has | _ resident of the United Stytes for the last 


seemed amazing that any Christian nation, | oe wenks | And Senay, 6 eae: 


with a commerce and a flag, should for one, cular of March 9th, Mr. Seward insteucts 
moment tolerate the outrages which have , °° foreign ministers ‘‘to use all proper and 
been perpetrated by these pirates. That ; D&Cessary measures to prevent the success of 
gangs of buccaneers should be allowed to’ efforts etc., to procure a recognition of their 
rave the ocean, plundering, burning, sinking. independence ” From this time, till the 21st 
whatever craft they might be able to sicze, | of May, Seward’s whole aim is to prevent 
without any other authority for such acts than | the recognition of their independence. In a de- 
any similar number of desperadoes, from Al- | spatch of that date, he says, “If Great Brit- 
giers or the Fegee Islands, might claim, is | ain should choose to recognize them as law- 
certainly an anomaly in this middle of the: ful belligerents, and give them shelter from 


- 


ie 


“not to leave the other undone.” The tragedy 
of Harper's Ferry was the neoessary precur- 
sor of the Jubilee year, and the best friends 
of mankind saw it 20, and said it so four years 
ago, without waiting for President and Con- 
iil, Beecher’s fame will not be enhanced 
_ by. this volume, but it will sell rapidly and 
prepare the way for another. 
“@ati Diva! By Garz Hastrroy. 

‘These lively sketches are collected from 

the pages of the Aélantic and’ elsewhere, 
and now make a book that one easily reads. 
«and does not entirely forget. The longest 
ohapters are those which describe the jour- 
-meying through New England and Canada ; 
uthe best perhaps, is that called ‘‘A Spasm of 
Sense.” “Side Glimpses at Harvard Class 
‘Day” is ‘also very good,—far better in this 
book than in its original form in the Adan- 
tie, whete it. provoked the slow moving ire of 
the Advertiser. As it stands now, it can- 
not fail to do: good, by calling attention to 
some faults in our oldest college, and indi- 
cating what ‘a woman thinks and desires of 
such an institution. 

Gail Hamilton’s style is so familiar to our 
readers that we need not quote her book. 
She writes well, but if she wrote less she 
would write better. Yet she is always amus- 
ing, and generally wise as well as witty. 


She Commonwealth. 


BOSTON: FRIDAY, OCT. 16, 1863. 


OOEAN BELLIGERENOY---FIRST OON- 
OEDED TO THE REBELS BY MR. 
SEWARD. 


Bos- 
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nineteenth century. 

It is no defence to say that they sail un- 
‘er the Confederate flag ; for, until that _gov- 
erpment is formally recognized as a govern- 
ment de facto, their bars are no more a flag 
than the raw head and bloody bones of a 
pirate. It is no defence to say that they 
prey only upon the commerce of the United 
Ssates. The first question to be settled is, 
whether they have the right to prey upon the 
commerce of any nation? That right arises 


only when they have been recognized as an | 


| our pursuit and punishment, the laws of na- 
| tions offord an adequate and proper remedy.” 
This is vague but, it is the first point of ob- 
| jection to any thing but a recognition of in- 
dependence. 

In his despatch to Mr. Dayton, of April 
22d, Mr. Seward says, the President ‘‘in- 
structs you to insist on the practice of neu- 
trality by the government of the Emperor, as 
all our representatiyes are instructed to tn- 
sist on the neutratity of the several powers 
to which they are acereditive.” This is all— 





complains of England for refusing to treat 
them as pirates. England could not have 


 Tefused to do it if Seward had ‘had the pluck 


to set the example. Her’ rebels! were ‘fired 


our own. govern- | from cannon, and Lord Joba would nev- 


er bave shown any squeamishness at our 
running our rebels up to the yard arm. 
France smothered her Algerine rebels by 
bundreds in caves, and it would jll become 
her to waste sympathy on pirates blacker in 
guilt than any Algerine corsair that ever 
roved the seas. If the pirate captain and 


| his pirate crew had been promptly hung as 


pirates, the question of ocean belligerency 
would have been settled forever, and all for- 
eign powers would have been compelled to 
treat these sea-rovers as outlaws,—vhostes hu- 
mani generis as they indisputably are, unless 
the independence of the Confederate States 
shall be fully recognized by some foreign 
power. Failing to do this, upon Mr. Sew- 
ard, and not upon those who followed his 
bad example, rests primarily the responsibili- 
ty of the concession of ocean belligerency to 
rebel slavemongers. 





Our Forzien CorresronpEnt criticises 
Senator Sumner rather’ freely in his letter 
which we publish to-day. We print it pre- 
cisely as it was written, partly because we 


-| never edit letters provided correspondents 


keep within the bounds of propriety, and 
partly because we are sure that our distin- 
guished Senator will be the best man to object 
to criti¢isms by so warm a personal admirer 
and so true a friend to our cause as Mr. 
Conway. 

We are glad our correspondent diverts pub- 
lic attention so forcibly to the mischiefs which 
Seward’s tortuous and blundering diplomacy 
has caused us abroad. There are two dec- 
larations in Seward’s diplomatic correspond- 
ence which damaged and degraded the 
Union cause more than a hundred .iron-clads 
could have done; Ist, that in which he de- 
clared (in his instructions to Mr. Adams, 
Dip. Cor. pp. 74-75) “‘that the federal gov- 
ernment could not reduce the seceding States 
to obedience by conquest,” that ‘the will not 
aggravate existing evils by attempts at co- 
ercion which must assume the form of direct 
war against any of the revolutionary States ;’’ 
and 2d, that, in his despatch to Mr. Dayton, 
Dip. Cor. p. 198—‘The territories will re- 
main in all respects the same, whether the 
revolution succeed or fail. 'The condition of 
slavery in the Southern States will remain 
just the same -whether it succeed or fail ; 
the rights of the States and the condition of 
every human @eing tn them will remain sub- 
ject to exactly the same laws nd forms of 
administration, whether the rebellion shall 
succeed or whether it shall fail. In the one 
case, the States would be federally counted 
with the new Confederacy ; in the other they 
would, as now, be members of the United 
States ; but their constitutions and laws, 
‘customs, habits and institutions, in either 
case will remain the same!” 

The infamy of such declarations is equal- 
led only by their folly. No matter what ex- 
igency may arise ; what ‘military necessity ;”’ 
what desperate struggle for national exist- 
ence ; threaten what may in the shape of dis- 
aster, defeat, destruction, slavery is sacred. 
Thus the representative of this nation an- 
nounced to the world the unalterable policy 
of the administration ; and to make it more 


| vating the masses, ahd udless it has this of- 
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» , me way than this, 
that is, BY ENP ; 
ae ; 
WHOSE D TION , 
BasED. This is the lesson of history. Force 
has indeed usually been employed ; but even 
tts gréat value has beei ‘Gea means of ele- 
fect. it fails. ini 
South. The people of the South, black and 
white, must be enfranchised, and the policy 
of the war must be directed to this end. 
Their masters must, undoubtedly first be 
taught that we are their masters, on the bat- 
tle field as well as elsewhere ; then we must 
let the masses know that they will be better 
off, more prosperous, under the Federal gov- 
ernment than under the Confederate. When 
the government adopts this policy, we shall 
enter upon the road which leads to perma- 


nent peace. 
FRANK BLAIR V8. SEORETARY CHASE. 


For the purpose of giving our readers 
some idea of the malignity of tie hatred of 
the “‘radicals” by the Blairs, we copy some 
extracts from a late speech by Frank Blair 
in St. Louis. It should be borne in mind 
that this maligner of a member of the Cab- 
inet holds a Brigadier General's commission 
bearing thesignature of President Lincoln. 

The pretext for making the speech was 
the utteran@ of a little clap-trap upon the 
the opening of tae Mississippi to free trade ; 
when no man knows better than Blair that 
the river can never be opened to peaceful 
commerce until both banks are occupied by 
a loyal population. Indeed, having three 
weeks before written a letter to the Presi- 
dent, urging him to set aside Mr. Chase’s re- 
strictions, Blair admits in a postscript, that 
since the letter was written ‘‘the guerillas on 
the Mississippi have become more trouble- 
some” but says: If trade had been opened 
on the river, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that the people residing along its banks 
would have felt an interest in putting a stop 
to the operations of these marauding bands ? 
Rebels stopping rebel marauders ! 

The trade of the Mississippi was the pre- 
text, hostility to Mr. Chase the purpose of 
both letter and speech. Judge by the ex- 
tracts. 

But, my friends, we found we were no 





Especially must this be the process at the | 


Border States. Let Maryland declare for 
emancipation in November, and will you then 
see Kentucky and Tennessee following. Al- 
ready we have had messages from Tennessee 


have taken iv Maryland. I saw a gentle- 
man from Tennessee a few weeks ago, who 
said that instead of gradual emancipation 
there, they intended to go for immediate 
emancipation. That is the cry of the loyal 
men of Tennessee, beeause they see the ne- 
cessity for it and the necessity for deciding 
it at once without delay, for the salvation of 
the State, and in order most effectually to 
free it from the rebels. 

It is evident that the men who are carry- 
ing on the contest in this style cannot be 
helped by any such speeches as the one 
Montgomery Blair made the other day, 
which, ie fact gives satisfaction only to cop- 
perheads. The P. M. G. is about as much 
out of his element in talking to the Eman- 
cipationists of Maryland as he was in talk- 
ing to the radical republicans of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Since the above was written, we have 
found the following cheering information in 
the New York 7Zribune’s Baltimore letter of 
the 6th :-— 


The enlisting of colored troops in this 
State is about to be regulated by a series of 
instructions to be issued by the War De- 
partment, on the basis of Judge Holt’s re- 
cent opinion. There is no truth in the story 
put forth by the National Intelligencer that 
the President has consented, at the instance 
of the slaveholders, to reverse his policy of 
enlistments of colored troops in the Bor- 
der Slave States. 

The prompt removal from office by the 
President of Mr. Ridgely, Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue in the Second District of 
this State, and his appointment of Mr. 
Stewart in his place, has satisfied the public 
mind that the Administration is irrevocably 
on the side of freedom against slavery in 
the Border States, and the consequence is 
the cause of Emancipation bas leaned for- 
ward ten degrees upon the dial plate. Mr. 
Ridgeley was the representative of Pro-Sla- 
veryism, while Mr. Stewart, on the contrary, 
is for Emancipation out and out. 

The public discussions appointed in all the 


sulted in opening the eyes of the non-slave- 
holding voters. The debates and speeches 
have been of the most radical anti-slavery 
order, and at last we have free discussion of 
the merits of the accursed institution, and it 
is handled without gloves. It finds none so 
mean as to defend 4t openly. 





better off after we broke down Jeff Davis’s 


had taken Jeff. Davis’s place. [Loud cheers, 
mingled with a few hisses. } 

{A Voice. Three cheers for Mr. Chase!] 

[A few individuals cheered accordingly, 
creating some confusion. ] 

Mr. Blair-—Well that is a good deal like 
Mr. Chase himself—that piece of rowdyism 


obstructions than we were before—that Chase | 


| County at Rockville last Saturday, was a 
perfect triumph for the emancipation cause, 
| so far as the speeches of ex-Governor Frank 
|‘Thomas and Col. Holland, the candidates 
| for Congress in the Western and Southern 
| Districts of the State, went. The only 

thing to mar the success of the occasion and 
_ cause chagrin was the foolish speech of Post- 
| master-General Montgomery Blair. The 


congratulating us on the noble position we | 


principal towns of the State have so far re | 


The assemblage of voters of Montgomery | 

















of the Fugitive Slave Law. And some of 
the papers here which have been bitter 
against us,—such 9s the Daily Teleyraph, 
—give him a kick as he goes. The com- 
plaints of British subjects who have suffered 
at the hands of the Confederacy, have ex- 
cited much indignation. Lately Lord Rus- 
: ' sell has replied to Mr. Belshaw, who was 
At this moment American gold is reported horribly outraged at the South because he 
to have mounted up three per cent. on ae- | refused to bear arins against the North, that 
count of Napoleon's scarcely concealed in-! his case will not be overlooked, and it is 
tent at recognition, and Mr. Mason goes in | hinted there are others. The harbF pilot of 
disgust from England to share with Slidell ' the Anglo-Saxon, who was detained by the 
the honor and intimacy of the Tuileries. Florida many days from his affairs and land- 
Under these circumstances it certainly has a | oq at Brest, has filed his complaint. Now 
strange sound to find Mr. Sumner almost! that ‘the last hope of recognition here has 
- apologizing for the smooth-tongued scoun- | f. ded these things will cone more thickly. 
drel of France, as contrasted with his de- | We may be sure that in the end jast claims 
a of England. Mr. Sumner’s apol- | for Josses by the neglect of the English gov- 
By for him is that he has not interfered so | ernment will be satisfied. The party in fa- 
“‘illogically,” nor ‘‘unamiably,” and that | ¢. of remuneration is already large, and 
his correspondence ‘‘leaves little to be de- growing. At. this moment it is a.testible 
sired in respect of form.” This French- | mistake to fan any inflammation between 
man, forsooth, is polite; the executioner England and America, and one that can 
grasps his axe with white kidson! He is | v6 the purpose of rebels alone. If we 
smooth-tongued ! If I mistake not the Amer- | pay, any spare feeling it may very profitably 
icans, they would prefer the look and growl | 1. directed to the Gascon pretender who has 
of a bear in a beast which means to devour | his foot on the neck of France, and will not 
them. There is a degree of truth in the |}, tate to pat it on ours if he can. 

claw that is hard instead of velvetty. But ea! 


Mr. Sumner says that no blockade runners . = 

or pirates have gone out from France.| §% The following letter from General 

France has not a maritime coast and power, | McClellan appeared on the morning of the 

nor a sbip-building city, and this constitutes | Pennsylvania election :— 

the whole of her ‘‘amiability” in this direc- Oranae, N. J., Oct. 12, 1863. 

-tion. But every ship that went to Mexico \ Hon. Charles J. Biddle—Dear Sir: 
- My attention has been called to an article in 

hagssis blockade en and a privateer, evad- the Philadelphia Press, asserting that I had 

ing the risks of bearing such a character. | written to the managers of the Democratic 

But Mr. Sumner will not have to wait long | mecting at Allentown, disapproving of the 


for ships from France of a more declared | meeting, and that if I voted and spoke, it 


. | >] ‘AV a renee Y - 
character. It seems rather stupid that any | would be in favor of Governor Curtin. 
| [am informed that similar assertions have 


statesman ess America should - rte and | been made throughout the State. It has 
hear the French Shylock whetting his knife been my earnest endeavor heretofore to avoid 
to eut his pound of flesh from the heart of; participation in party polities, and I had de- 
our Republic. This effort to glaze over the | termined to adhere to this course ; but it is 
most malignant enemy in Europe not only obvious that I cannot long maintain silence 

i ; ; hich | under such misrepresentations. I therefore 
of America but of Liberty everywhere, which | request you to deny that I have written any 
has gained him the title of ‘the gaoler of | such letter or entertained any such views as 
Europe” is unworthy of Mr. Sumner, and those attributed to me in the Philadelphia 
will cause many here to believe that Ameri- | Press. 


can wrath is kindled more, against Eng: | I desire to state clearly and distinctly that 
- | baving some few days ago had a full con- 


land than against the _ popes of interfe- | versation with Judge Woodward, I find that 
ence in favor of slavery, which all know is our views agree, and I regard his election as 
much more represented by Napoleon than Governor ot Pennsylvania called for by the 
by Palmerston or Russell or Victoria. | interest of the nation. 


Mr. Sumner’s claim for Louis Napoleon | I understand Judge Woodward to be in 
ise Ba that ; nie favor of the prosecution of the war with all 
that he indicatedany fondness for freedom the means at the command of the loyal 


because he interfered between Austria and, States, until the power of the rebellion is 
Italy, will be met by a gnashing of teeth by | destroyed. 

every friend of freedom in Europe. It hap- | I understand him to be of the opinion 
pened that the selfishness, nay, the rascal. | that while war i# waged with all possible 





Ez 


cred the extent contemplated by Napoleon 
in that expedition, abandoned it. France is 
this day giving Laird confederate rams in 
the Mersey the only protection which they 
have,—that of her flag,—so that if they suc- 
eéed in getting out it will be because they go 
without an armament, which it is known | 
France means to give them on the high seas. 











f . : : : ‘decision and energy, the policy’ directing it 
ties of Napoleon jumped with the interests of should be in consonance with the principles 


and blackguardism. It don’t surprise me | audience heard him more with sorrow than 
at all, as coming from one of Mr. Chase’s | indignation, though the latter feeling predom- 
friends, and I am very glad that the friends | inates among the friends of emancipation in 
of the Government here, who have invited | this city, but needlessly. 

me to address them, have allowed this thing! The chances now are that we shall carry 


Cavour and his companions, and for once of humanity and civilization, working no 

Napoleon was arrayed against the govern- injury to private rights and property not de- 
“e f ; 

ment, he is now so anxious to impose on| ™@nded by military necessity and reeog- 


i Oe nized by military law among civilized nations. 
| And finally, 


to pass by with so much contempt. 

Voices.—Put him out! Put him out! 
[Referring to the individual who proposed 
the cheers for Mr. Chase. ] 

[At this point a rush was made by a few 
individuals towards that portion of the Hall 
from which the cheers were proposed for Mr. 
Chase. After a slight scuffle between two 
or three persons, the Chief of Police and 
three or four assistants made their appear- 
ance upon the scene, and order was restored, 
when Mr. Blair resumed :] 

My friends, if you will give me permis- 
tion, I wish to say that I shall contend 
for the free navigation of the Mississippi 
River agaigst the embargo of Chase as 
strongly as I have contended against Jeff. 
Davis’s embargo,—[loud cheers and cries of 
“Go on!’ “Go on!’?]—and I don’t care 


ernment will make an appropriation of 


independent nation by some sovereign power. | NEUTRALITY, defined by Webster as ‘‘the 
It will never do to recognize the right of any | state of taking no part on either side.”” The 
association of individuals or communities, | word implies equality of rights between the 
short of a recognized nation to prey upon the | two parties in respect to whom it is invoked 
commerce of any nation; for this admits | and this equality Seward admitted by asking 
their right to decide upon what nation’s com-| simply neutrality. England and France 
merce they shall prey, and the admission of | took him at his word ; the Queen issued the 
that right carries with it the monstrous result | Proclamation, which was just what Seward 
that such an association, without a2 navy, asked for, a declaration of neutrality and 
without commerce, without a port of their | Louis Napoleon took the same ground, and, 
own into which prizes can be carried for | indeed, the correspondence, on the part of 
judication, with every rod of territory, and both Mr. Seward and Mr. Adams, shows 
every dollar of property blockaded against | that they considered the Queen’s Proclama- 
seizure as indemnity for illegal captures, may | tion of comparatively little importance. It 
authorize privateering in accordance with the | occupies buta very small space in the cor- 
law of nations! | respondence, and even that space diminished 
The character of this piracy is well illus-, very much after a remark of Lord John Rus- 
trated by an account given by Maffit of the | sell, contained in Mr. Adams’ despatch of 
Florida, as repeated in the London Zimes.— | June 14th. ‘‘He (Russell) went over the 
Capt. Mafit ofthe confederate privateer | ground once more, which he occupied in the 
Florida, now victualling and refitting in the former interview—the necessity of doing 
harbor of Brest,—in France, not in Eng-| something to relieve the officers of their 
land ! ‘‘to procure themselves means,’’ says | ships from the responsibility of treating these 
the Moniteur, the official organ of our excel- | persons as pirates if they met them on the 
lent friend, Louis Napoleon, ‘‘not for fight-| seas. For his part he could not believe the 
ing purposes but for navigation!” ‘‘We| United States would persevere in the idea of 
never seek a fight,” said Capt. Maffit, ‘and | hanging them. But what would be their 
we don’t avoid one. You see we've only | own situation tf they should be found prac- 
two vessels againet 1,500, so we should | ticing upon a harsher system than the Amcr- 
stand a poor chance. Our object is merely | tcans themselves. 
to destroy their commerce, so asto bring} There is the whole story—Seward wanted 
about a peace. We've taken altogether sev-| England to treat the rebel robbers as pirates, 
enty-two prizes, and estimated the value at | while he dared not do it and did did not 
about $15,000,000. The Jacob Bell alone, mean to do it himself. Lord John Russell 


was worth $2,100,000.” The Captain ex- | was too old a fox to be caught in that trap. | 


The whole question was settled when | 
Seward backed down from hanging the cap- | 


hibited a book in which all the prizes were 
regularly entered, and all particulars relating 
thereto. He explained that their mode of 
precedure was to burn and destroy the prop- 
erty of the Northera States wherever they 
found it. Lasked if they took gold and 
precious articles, and the reply was, ‘Pretty 
quick, when we get them.” 

The papers of the burnt prizes are all kept 
and a valuation is made before the destrne- 
tion of the vessels, in the expectation that 
when peace is restored, the confederate gov- 


tain of the rebel cruiser who was tried and 
convicted of piracy at Philadelphia. He 
called them pirates ; he begged England to 


Did not that exchange recognize their rights 
as ocean belligerents ? 

It is no part of our purpose to justify the 
conduct of England and France ; but when 
Mr. Seward allowed Mr. Dallas; the tool of 


money, equivalent to the claims of the cap- 
tors. In consequence of this arrangement 


| by the federal government to work or fight! men as Frank Blair, holding a military com- | 


treat them as pirates, but he did not dare so | their courses were waiting to fight for us; 
to treat them himself; and they were ex- Seward deliberately proposed an alliance | tract from the address of the Uncorditional should have been only as many lines given 
changed, after the captain had been convict- | with the Prince of Darkness. 
ed and awaited sentence of death, which, if | disaster, rivers of blood, generations of na- State. These men are fighting a glorions working masses who, though suffering by 
ever a red-handed pirate deserved, he did,— | tional humiliation—these are the penalties battle. The Baltimore Averican of the our war, have taken our part so strongly 
they were exchanged as prisoners of war! of the mole-cyed statesmansbip, and the | 8th, contains a full report of two speeebes as to reinforce the minorities in Parliament, 
atheistical theories of our Secretary of made at Elkton, one by Gen. Goldsborough, and utterly paralyze every attempt to recog: | 


solemn and more settled, in the next  para- 
graph, he adds to this ‘‘incontestible state- 
ment;” that ‘‘the new President” (they al- 
ready knew what the ‘‘old’”’ President’s poli- 
cy-was,) ‘has always repudiated all designs 
of disturbing the system of slavery as it is 
existing under the Constitution and laws ;” 
and adds, that ‘‘any such effort on his part 
would be unconstitutional, and all his ac- 
tions would be prevented by the judicial au- 


thority.” ; people who are special agents and members 
Now, there was not a public man in the) of Boards of Trade who will interrupt your | 
old world, with the slightest pretensions to /meetings and call for ‘‘three cheers for 
statesmanship who did not know that this re-| Chase!” (Loud laughter and applause] 
bellien. would never be put down but by ‘‘co- | If they were in Jeff. Davis’s pay they would 
ercion’”’—war. They knew, what Seward call for three cheers for Jeff. Davis. [Re- | 
was utterly ignorant of, that secession had | newed_applause.] 

been planned for years ; that during all that} He ‘concludes the venomous assault thus : 


time our foreign policy as well as our domes- | «When I sec this net-work extending all over 
tic, had been conducted with sole reference | the country I am inclined to think ‘that | 
to this purpose, and that instead of being | Chase is a candidate for Lincoln’s seat, and 
what Mr. Seward insisted upon terming it, | wants to get somebody around the country 
‘‘a temporary self-delusion,” it was revolu-/ to help him, and ‘‘that’s what’s the matter.” 
tion with its foundation deep in Southern so-| The truth is that Secretary Chase wanted | 
ciety, and revolution, they knew, is war. —_| honest and capable men as his agents in Mis- 


Again, they knew, as every abolitionist in| souri, and would not allow Frank Blair to 


what position or what power he holds or 
wields in this Government. 


After speaking of the agent of the Treas- 
ury Department as ‘‘this minion of Chase” 
and saying, ‘‘It is perfectly notorious, down 
through where I have been, that nobody 
else can do it but those who can and will pay 
a certain sum of money to this whole host'of 
officers. He says: ‘But if you complain 
of these things, there are plenty of these 





every emancipation candidate for Congress, 
and thus give the Administration five votes 
for Administration Speaker. If Mr. Blair 
will only make a few more Rockville speeches 
Holland will beat both Calvert and Harri! 
Only let the Government be firm in its poli- 
ey of enlisting colored troops in this State, 
and we shall certainly succeed not only in 
returning an entire Anti-Slavery delegation 
to Congress, but in electing an emancipa- 





tion Legislature, which will give us a Con- | 


stitutional Convention for abolishing the 
curse. 





TENNESSEE. 


We begin to find in the Tennessee news- 
papers evidenves of the struggle that is ap- 


of Memphis, or Jeff. Davis himself. It 


see, at an election held on the first Thursday 
of August, the regular day, under the Con- 
stitution, is the rightful Governor of the 
State. We infer from the tone of the Nash- 
ville Union, which is an anti-slavery paper 
that this Mr. Cooper is an old pro-slavery 
whig, and that this claim of his to be Gov- 


Johnson's anti-slavery course. The Presi- 
dent and Congress may be bothered by Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia precedents, in deal- 
ing with this cage, but the true rule for their 
guidance will be the safety of Tennessee from 
rebels and the cause of rebelliom And it 
looks to us as if Mr. Edmund Cooper ought 





the world knew, that it was simple idiocy to appoint his own “minions.” That’s what’s 
think of subduing this rebellion while the entire | the matter. 


slave population of the South were compelled| It is a very humiliating thought that such | 


{ 
} 


for the rebellion. Knowing these two things, | mission under the government, should be al- 


they took Seward at his word. He asked | lowed to make such an attack upon a mem- | 
them to be neutral. They took a position of | ber of the Cabinet. An administration 
neutrality, and left him to call out the sie which does not feel or does not punish such 
comitatus to maintain the Union as it was. | an insult to one of its most valuable mem- | 
But not alone, as military propositions, | bers, cannot long expect the support of its, 
were these declarations the very madness of friends. If a house be divided against itself 
the moon. They outraged the instincts of how can it stand ? . 
humanity ; they chilled and repelled the im- — Sao 

oe - wri MARYLAND. | 


pulses of the civilized world. The stars in’ 
On the fourth page may be found an ex- | 





| 








Years of Unionists of Maryland to the people of that 


State. their candidate for Comptroller, and the | 


‘‘How To Desrnor AN ARISTOCRACY. 
The Nashville Union, in an article under 





Congress against Crisfield. 


there is very little actual treasure on board 
the Florida, and the officers and crew are 
working mainly on the faith of the future in- 
dependence and solvency of the Confederacy. 
“Anyway,” said Capt. Maffit, ‘‘we have 
cost the Government very little, for we've 
lived on the enemy. Qh, yes, we've served 
them out beautifully’” It argues very sad- 
ly. for international morality, that such men 


the slave power, and the fit representative of 
Buchanan's pro-slavery administration, to re- 
main at the Court of St. James nearly three 
months after the inauguration of President 
Lincoln, while Mr. Adams was holding audi- 
ences, week after week, in Boston, with rival 
applicants for post offices i his distriet, it 
does not become bim to complain of the has- 





are not“deroupeed hy the whole civilized 


x 


™,, 





ty action of the Queen in issaing the Procla- 


the above head, speaking of the slaveholding 
aristocracy, Says : 


are pam 


power 
to blunt the sensibilities and blind the mind 
of their possessor.” 


**Foree, jcal force, either actual or 


apprehended, is the only weapon by whieh | *4Y8 : 
an aristocracy can be put down. 
and up by a long en- 
ral oe ys Yes. 
‘slaves in the Border States, and that act will 
be worth 100,000 men in arms, for then 
those States are forever lost to the Southern | 
Confederacy. It cannot exist without the. 


Men who 
4 and priv 
ibly from 

privilege invariably tend 





[Applause.] Emancipate 


‘the, alt om, 
os ™, 
a 


Destroy the institution of slavery, and | France proposed to England again and again 
strike the most effectual blow at the re-| to interfere in the American War, and Eng: | 
the land as often refused. France organized an 
unfriendly expedition to 
establish an Austrian Prince there, whereas many of the very men who hated the North, | beauty, a thousand pleasant memories, and 
England, for the very reason that she discov- | being unwilling to associate with the author ' a thousand hopes restored. 


to be made to wait until he receives his cre- 
dentials from more than a few hundred vo- 
ters in Middle Tennessec. 


OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonpon, Sept. 26. 
Mr. Sumner’s speech in New York which 
has just arrived here, finds many readers, and 
its well supported catalogue of grievances can- 
not fail to create a profound impression on 





the people. Its effect however, would have | 


been much greater but for two things calcu- 
lated to mar it. First, it was scarcely just, 
that in making up several columns of indict- 
ments against the British Government, there 


to the grand and determined attitude of the 


nize the confederacy. Secondly, it seems at 


» other by Col. Cresswell, who is running for this distance, and to Americans as well as 
Both these Englishmen, as unaccountable as it is unfair, 

speeches are full of the most earnest appeals that Mr. Sumner whilst dealing in the most 

to the voters to take held of the work of violent reprobation of England, sbould touch government's course to be found in the course | World. 
emancipation forthwith. Gen. Goldsborough | in the lightest possible manner the active | of our own government in the beginning of | 
‘and barefaced unfriendliness of France. , the war, for it comes here at a time when an | rich, and in that act of dying did not lose 
| important reaction has begun. The Confed- the grasp upon title, deed and bond, and go 


quer Mexico and | 


any respect for Liberty, which led him to do | 


I understand him to agree with me in the 


so? If any one in Europe ever so dreamed opinion that the sole great objects of the war 


the delusion has been dispelled by his crush- | are the restoration of the Union of the na- 





ing out the dawning hope of Rome, the sup- | 
| pression of all free speech in France, and 
| the utter abandonment of Poland and Liber- | 
| ty to have his hand free to help slavery and | 
its Confederates in America. 
One word concerning England’s acknowl- | 
/edgement of the South as a Pelligerent. 
_ {his was indeed the fundamental mistake. | 
| And the present attitudes of England in 
| withholding such acknowledgment to the | 
| brave Poles as it gave to the Slavemongers is | 


| 


tion, the preservation of the Constitution 
and the supremacy of the laws of the coun- 


Believing that our opinions entirely agree 
upon these points, I would, were it in my 
power, give to Judge Woodward my voice 
and my vote. 

I am very respectfully vours, 
Creorce B. McCcetuan. 


&§ Anarmy correspondent in Virginia 
writes : 

We had ‘‘an affair of the heart’”’ the other 
day at the ‘‘Virginia House.’’ This hotel is 


| proaching between the slayery reconstruc- | by no means creditable to her. But it is kept by an adipose secesh landlady, who 


that he has no more right to attempt to carry | * ; 
out the Constitution by giving a republican | it, and the South grasped two-thirds or more |g “chattel” who had attained to the dignity 


government to Tennessee, than has the mayor | of the military resources of the country. of a free boy and general waiter. 


holds that the Constitution of Tennessee is | stood petrified for week after week. | 
still in operation, and that Mr. Edmund | great mass of probabilities were manifestly | 
Cooper of Shelbyville, who received several | *” favor of the South's building up its pro-| and he saw ‘‘Helen’s beauty in that brow of 


hundred votes in portions of Middle Tennes- | posed new government. 


ernor arises out of dissatisfaction with Gov. | 


| here. 


tionists and the freedom reconstructionists of | Very easy to apply severe moral standards to cares more for her “niggers” and our green- 


that State. The Memphis Appeal takes the | other nations than our own. 
. i i 2 N shan- | 
ground that Gov. Johnson is a usurper, and | ee ee ee | guests, lately, was an invalided Michigan 


When the re-| backs, than for the success .of either army. 
| It so happened that among those taken in as 


| an stood like a dumbfounded donkey before 


captain of cavalry. With the officer came 


Passing 
| When Mr. Lincoln came into power he also in and out of the hotel his quick eye caught 
The | the languishing look of a fair maid of color, 
' coquetishly hanging over the banisters. Cu- 
id’s arrows sank deep into William’s heart, 


Now with that) Egypt,”’ while her pouting lips receding in 


government, should it be established, Hng- #morous smiles over teeth of pearls, evinced 
| tbe sudden tenderness with which her heart 


| land would have to deal in trade. It is use- | Gaiak oat to the cali sokel Man Bet te 


| less for us io ny that it ought not to have bo brief, William saw that she must “change 
| been recognized were it successful on account | her base” before their newborn loves could 
| of its slavery ; all nations America included | ripen into matrimony, so be mixed her up 


| recognize slave-trading governments and | in a promiscuous crowd of contrabands and 
| sta: oblhenniel Malieilies ' started ‘‘Melissa” off for Alexandria. 


It was then de-, V } be : 

: No sooner was her absence discovered 
manding more of England than we would than the mistress was all in a flame. The 
| have done ourselves under similar circum- horrid presentment of the ‘contraband 
| stanees, if we had expected her to begin | camp” haunted her vision, and $100 was 
‘with an act of hositility toward a peo- offered for her recovery. Sorry I am to say 
fits etal: ok th biliti that an officer wearing the uniform of a Un- 
| P whom, the propabiiies were, jon soldier, essayed the disreputable task 
| she would presently have to be in and returned her to her Secesh owner. At 
/commercial and international relations. | last accounts ‘‘Melissa’’ was locked up, a 
|The motive is not the highest, but it is | prisoner, in the hotel garret, and ‘‘ William” 


/that upon which all nations act. More-, ¥4% devising ways and means of ensuring 
her escape to liberty and matrimony. Sure- 


j Over we aes not forget that we did wt ly, ‘‘the course of true love never does run 
appeal to a higher motive. Mr, Seward dis- | gmooth.” 


| Santy infoxgnod fang cagrw that aeunery | > President Lincoln does not cease to 
Bacieeps ed be in no manner disturbed in their | make points by the introduction of those an- 
‘conflict. It isthe view of many earnest and eedotes of Western life which crowd bis mar- 
, true friends of America in this country that: velously retentive memory. A recent case 
| they were weakened at every step in their Is told of the manner in which he closed an 


ya) interview with, and silenced further inter- 
| efforts to » ronment upon ; ‘ 
pe pat the Meghan: geese ape cession from, a woman who was begging for 


a more satisfactory footing, that they were | the life of her husband. a soldicr sentenced 
impeded at every step by the long-continued to be shot. In the West, formerly more 
| pro-slavery policy of our present Adminis- than now, the “bottom ye as they are 
| tration. These things are now, fortunately, called, in places abounded with deer. The 


} : sine ; _ pigs, also, were accustomed to run in the 
. — our age has ascend same “bottoms,” and only those who had 
ed to higher ground. 


But the sin was 4 gonsiderable skill as hunters could distin- 
real one, as none have more reason to know guish the tracks of the deer from those of the 
than Mr. Sumner and otber anti-slavery piss. Hence it became a proverb of fruitless 


"statesmen in the North; and so the penalty, unting tbat one had spent his day in follow- 


a : ing ‘‘pig tracks.’’ The President told the 
is and must be real. Repentence cannot woman that the execution of her husband 
heal the wounds of transgression. 


bad been ordered by the War Department, 
I regret deeply that so able a speech as and he could not interfere. She begged him 
‘that of Senator Sumner should have been to go over to the War*Department and have 


" ality. and; by ite almost the order revoked. ‘‘It’s of no use, madam, 
| marred by ‘ gf p>! sag ah : a a , for me to go. They do things in their own 
_ overlooking the friendliness of the friendly way over there, and J don’t amount te pig 


| here, and ignoring the mitigation of even the sracks in the War Department.” —N. 





r!’’ as if anybody could die 





“Died 


eracy has evidentiy worn .out its welcome ai out of time. No gold, no jewels, no 


comes lands, nor tenements. And yet men have 
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sinc ' REVIEW OF THE WEEK: can War, the moral characterof men of genius, The Journal of the 9th contains a brief account | those with whom freedom was the chief thing. | eluded from the suffrage i. New York city; and | ARKER FRATERNITY LECTURES. ° 
ps a. + . State education, international exchange etc. In | of the death of Lieut. T. J. Leavitt of the 6th Iowa | Among these were Robert Rantoul, Jr., and Silas} the whole history of this country would have been | Ie ; — Books for the Gimes. 
Judge Hiestand of Lonisiana made an interest- | *Peexing on Banking, Mr. Boult, an Englishman | Cavalry, and a well deserved tribute to his char-| Wright, two gentlemen who, had they lived, would | altered. For this was a critical moment, and Mr. SIXTH SERIES, 
bitter ing speech to a large audience in Tremont Temple, | Praised the security by means of Public Stocks, | acter. Weare enabled to add something to this, | have taken a formost piace among our public | Clay, although by nature and by situation a com- AT THE x NOW READY. 
yraph, on Monday ev@ning. George B. Upton presided. legalized in New York, and elsewhere in this coun- | and we do so the more gladly because few soldiers | men; of living Statesmen, Mr. Chase, Mr. Bout-| promiser, was hearty and earnest on two points— ; 
ie The Judge comimended the Federal army fer their try. Henri Martin spoke warmly against priva- | of so short a period of service—a single yeur— woll, Gen. Banks, Gen. Fremont, Mr. Grow, Mr. | no vote of his should carry slavery where it did | ‘Tremont ‘Temple. CAPT AIN i AYNE REID’S 
flered benevolence toward the needy inhabitants of New | ‘ering, and defended the United States for their | have shown so many of the highest qualities of | Hamlin, Mr. Hale, and others. These theoretical | not already exist, and his interest should always | OPENING ADDRESS 4 
iffere Orleans, and’ eulogized Gen. Butler as the man | COU*Se in this matter. MM. Villaume and Clam- | the soldier and the patriot. His regiment was | democrats formed the bulk of the party; but be- | be given in favor of protection to home industry. | f - 
e eX- sent of Heaven @@ restore order to their distracted | 88°"? #!80 asserted the rightfulness of the North- | raised for service in the South and it was a bitter sides these, there were the Javksonians proper, | Since the radical democratic theory was thus cast | By HON. GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, M ANU AL OF CROQUET 
Ras- population and feed the poor. He likewise warm- ern cause against the Southern, and declared disappointment to him and his companions. to | chief of whom was Col. Benton, perhaps the most aside, it has wandered the earth as a mere ghost of - + . 
> was ly complimented Gen. Banks, saying it was glory | *¢#/"st recognition of the slaveholling confedera- | find themselves, after months of waiting assigned | massive intellect in the party, @man of the most / a theory, seeking rest but finding none. The Free | vad 
oh enough for one State to have sent two such men | °¥ Precisely on the moral grounds held by Mr. | to the inglorious duty of bunting Indians over the marked individuality, yet whose devotion to his | Soil party dallied with it alittle; so did even the Tuesday Evening, October 27, 1863, aaa 
ise he from within its borders. He spoke of the emanci- Sumner in his New York speech. Nearly four | vast plains of the Northwest. He accepted it how- chief, who had befriended him when he was a Republicans at one time. But all parties have a f e 
, that pation. policy as wise and just, and commenting on | "&ndred members were present, and they were | ever, as a duty which his country had a right to | Young lawyer, amouuted almost to fanaticism. | wholesome dread of it,—it is an edged tool, not _To be followed on successive TUESDAY EVE- This is the best set of rules for this fascinating game, 
+ is the fact that doubts had been expressed in Boston | Teated with great honor by the authorities of impose, and refusing the tempting offer of a com-_ Except for this, he'would fairly belong to the for-| safe to play with. The present Democratic party | NINGS cia and should be read by all players. 
‘lot of of the constitutionality of the Proclamation, he | Ghent and by the Court. Concerts and banquets | mand u@der his college friend, Col. Hallowell of | mer class, as no public men of the time was more | has a basis of aristocratic conservatism: the Ke- Nov. 3, 1803—Ottver WENDELL Hotes. Price 50 cents. 
lot 0 desired to say, as Paul said to the Athenians of | Were ag them and they adjourned at the end of | the 55th Massachusetts, he remained with his men, | identified than he with the principles of Radical | publican one of true Democracy and the removal _-N®¥- 10, 1863—Bens. F. BUTLER,—subjec iene ee. SY Oem 
yy the old, “I perceive that you are too superstitions.” | ‘°° YOK in state of great good feeling. who from opposition to bis deserved promotion | Democracy. The demagogues, and professional of abuses; this illusive shadow of Democracy is | - contingencies of the public service. 5 
a To the argument frequently mentioned, that the| In London for the wack anttad feet: th. tate had changed into an_ affectionate esteem and re-’ politicians, headed by Mr. Van Buren, formed an-| we believe, destined to pass speedily to the limbo | ii pe ins es BEECHER. ate 
Mow proclamation cannot be enforced, or, if it can, that | were 1930 births, of whom 986 were boys and #4 | *Pect The Adjutant of his regiment being called | other class—attracted to the party by the ease | of unpractical theories and a priori constitutions. aa gi Spee wEeee. ‘NOW READY: 
' the presence of the Federal army will be needed to | viris; thore were 1186 deaths, of which 36 were | 2™8¥» he was detailed to that office, and for a| with which its masses could be manipulated, La. | —————= - - 1, 1863—Ratrit WaLvo Emgrson. 
: has nem ach reat fk ld: “Suppos | fom ama por 00 fom ean, nd 02 fo | Wale A, eromel te dts of Aaa A |r, camels Gnhown ad hit Talon, aod MARRIED, peter pene ee THE BLACK MAN: 
ickly. the last battle of the war is fought tonight at Chat- | pthisis, AO: . Jutant General to Gen. Sully, who praised in warm the party into their hands. In this city 10th inst., F. Gordon Dexter to Su- eg - We Son wel : 
claims tanooga, and peace is to be speedily declared. The terms his zeal and efficiency. It was the office of that group of distin- | San Greene, daughter of Mr. Charles Amory; 7th | pec. 29. 1868—WeEx P iat at His Antecedents, his Genius, and his 
transition from a state of war to that oi peace can-| Major Stearns is at work in Nashv ille, where his | After months of tiresome camp life, on the 20th | guished men whom we have mentioned as - inat., Amos EB. Packw ol Sich ktvermsen. Me. to ae vee pages pare item 
Bgor- not be effected momentarily, and daring the in- | good nature is as potent as his energy and enthu. | f August Gen. Sully’s expedition, consisting of | founders of the party,—at their head Mr. Van Bu- Miss Catharine C Pike of Boston; 8th inst., John 7 Lawes ia sear th postr cg 
in fa- terim military law must govern the entire South; | siasm in overcoming the obstacles which arise in ad 04 renee. -* wags = from|ren, the type of anyastute and adroit politi-| > Henry to S. Augusta, daughter of George H Se ee ee BY WILLIAM WELLS BROWN. 
; arrvtnet ; ; so ‘ : ort Pierre for the headquarters of the Cheyenne | cian t * : #: Soa : nes 
, and carrying into aa irresistably the proclamation of | the way of raising colored regiments. We find in River ber ats dew Sibctes ot Vidides, Oia a . way Bay ae Scr post epee | Fitch of New York; Alvin.L. Drowa of Eastham | Tickets (admitting the Bearer and Lady) to the | rhird edition. 1 vol., 12mo., pp. 812. With e portrait on 
exthle the President, and liberating every slave in the | the Nashville Union several interesting para- : 2 | to Lucy J. Smith of Boston; 13th ult., Thomas W. | Course, at $2 each, may be obtained at Oliver Dit- steel of President Geffrard, of Hayti. Price $1. 
country.” He observed that recent conversations graphs. 3d of September, at nightfall they came up with a | disciplined _ political body that probably ever Dempster of Boston, to Miss Hannah S. Mathews | son and Co.’s, 277 Washington street: Ticknor and — 
tween with President Lincoln might not be made public] While the colored regiment was marching | foree of 1000 Sioux warriors, encamped. The Ist | existed, at least of its size. The magic of! of Evan . : | Fields’ 185 Weekieawns sit John C aint This work, by a colored man, gives biographical sketches 
: . i 2 . vs > . . J 
t can pric Present time, but he felt at liberty to say,| through one of the principal streets, one of the | Pattallion of the 6th Iowa instantly charged upon | Jackson’s name did this in great part. Even vt | _ In East Boston 8th inst., George A. Spare to Oc- | and Co.’s, 18 Cqurt street; and at John S. Rogers’, |  SMty-cight persons, whally or in part of, Afsioan. dqscent, 
f we that, from intercourse with that gentleman, he was | rebel bystanders indignantly tarning on his heel, | 2°m in ahand to hand fight in the darkness | this day it is commonly said that the Germans of tavia Sweetsir, both of Boston. | 1077 Washington street. tf—4 | Who have distinguished themselves in some profession or at 
ully persuaded that the proclamation would never | add lab; laveholder thus: of evening. Col. Wilson had his horse shot | Berks County, and the Suckers of Egypt, believe : | rman some crisis. 
itabl ress a grave Alabama slavehoider thus: In Charlestown 8th inst., Franklin A. Titus to ECRUITING IN THE SOUTH 
gly be abrogated nor receded from. “Well, I'll be d—d, if that is not a burning dis- | "94er him and continued the fighton foot. Lieut. | religiously that they vote for Jackson at every | Susan H. Poole, both of Charlestown. R ee 
— ary chet tiguer vegtenoettoe eaten re ee Drennan ene honk a Se agit election. Still more it was the capac- In Chelsca 8th inst., Ambrose E. Pratt of Hart- Within the lines of our armies are many thou- paella es 
i not By the City of Baltimore we have dates from o’t that nigger regiment too great an insult?” was surrounded by the enemy and fatally wounded ity of the mob for being led by demagogues which ford, to Fi A Talbot {Ch pit saniis of colored men~lidalth “4 PIB won work rae yg tery ay Peay ge —eeme 
urope to Oct. Ist. The Alabamian jumped to his feet, and replied, | just as the savages were broken and began to flee. | made it such a powerful engine in the hands of | os nee * charset == | plovet: ‘Riven re aardan ed : cane yrs can nels bar daewoo" o eT 
The political news is unimportant. Mr. Mason | While his eyes flashed fire: He was brought into camp, but did not long sur- Marshal Rynders and _ his compeers. But what- DIED. are a hecieel thousand one more who ‘obieit. 
Cc. ad finally quitted London and gone to Paris. Sir, there is not a negro in that regiment who is | vive. Col. Wilson in writing to his mother the | ever the means, it evinced no- small degree of sa- lingly labor for the support of the rebel- ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 

The Times’ city article gives a rumor received aa pine bon ae piconets oy a | news of his death praises his gallantry and laments | gacity to excite a party feeling of such persistency | _!n this cif} 12th inst., Roswell E. Swedt of Co. Loo. Tinqneemaiienete asa to arm these | “This book is'a good one to piace in the hand of any per- 
neral ia New York, that Mr. Stephens, the confederate »respect than I have fora traitor to his country. | his loss. By strange fatality, he was the only and aggressiveness as this—so strong that old men | ©» 12th Regt., of N. H. Vols., a hative of B | men and place them where they can do much for |" ee ee — — 
f the ice president, had sailed for Europe with ful! | I think that the best possible use the Government | one of his company (B) engaged in the conflict, | when they die, insist that none but democrats shall | N- H., 40. | themselves and for us. But tl t f se. | TOnee the Bincke as an inferior race. 

: . i ake of negroes is to take them and make | ¢y bein d atthe camp. Thus his ir bi ; In East Boston inst., John H., son of John Loun- | | ye eee Oe SOURET 
owers to make terms for the recognition.of the | C2 ™m the rest % on guard at the P help carry their bier, and thousands to this day ’ , | ing , 
: | them fight against the rebels. No traitor is too : ‘ : : | ing for the regular army was adopted for a small DOUGLASS’ MONTHLY. 
. ebels, even should they involve the abolition of good to be killed by a negro, no weapon too se- | 2000rs were the occasion of his death,—though it, vote for slavery and dishonor for no other reason | et, I9 years 4 apgagd | force, and when unaided, by the States it is slow.| “Though Mr. Brown’s book stand alone upon its 
S. ‘avery within a reasonable time. sie 00a Seioee van aner ee One Seng NUE | pont be ny oony tat Apa os dagen than that they have alwiys been democrats, and| 1 Roxbury 8d inst., John Karacle, 36. | The deficiencies of this service, it is proposed to | own oa and stand strong yet, while reading its inter- 
* ¢ ve . ° : ‘ * ; m eld, : . i a 9h : $ * N ry in. ’ ’ ’ ’ 
ee The Times also gives a rumor that California is pote ees aly ape gr eg : ,Now, sir, 5 ec ro y will never vote for any other thau‘a “democratic In Hingham 11th inst., Deacon Nehemiah Rip remedy by agencies established by the contribu- | esting pages,—abounding in fact and argument, replete 
ie In girous of seceding and joining the Mexican Em- ; ; ticket. ley, 83. | tions of patriotic citi Th ies will be | With eloquence, logic, and learning,—clothed with simpl 
had one The rebel darted off in utter amazement, with- | In Walpole, Mrs. Olive, widow of the late Hon. | P ac Citigens, ese agencies wi ‘ : ‘ ate 
ti ‘Mi ori lable of reply, leaving th | The New York Times says that of the 221 mem- ee : "| solely for co-operation with the government for the | Y&t eloquent lunguage, it is hard to repress the inquiry, 
ratic Mr. Samner’s late speech on foreign affairs is | CUt Uttering @ syllable of reply, leaving the sturdy | i I1l.—THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY aNb 17s two- | Joseph Hawes of W., 66. ; whence has this man this knowledge? fe seems to hav 
: , e 8 Alabamian, who cherished the jewel of patriotism | bets of the Mozart General Committee all but | : more rapid advancement of the recruiting service; 
I the xtensively commented upon and condemned. , J P has , he T Gomsaste: FOLD POLICY. ‘| In Newburyport 8th inst., Isaac Johnson, 79 sie read and remembered nearly everything which has been 
sath tik iain Oe bate aa as something more precious than flocks of slaves, | ¢ight are rumsetlers. Of the Tammany Commit The political theory we have described has been | | [OF obtaining acclemated men for the increase of the | rr om said respecting the ability of the negro, and ifs 
e, it vea the Laily News joins in denouncing it. “‘ainiie ti Sis doy” | tee, almost every member holds an office; and}  *"© PO ne OO Rave maser riclegecel Cc alth of M husetts. | "my, by the use of such means as will induce | ..densed and arranged the whole into an admirable argu- 
The Mexican deputation to offer the trown to iti henok lie n | fairly tried-and found wanting. It has virtually | omumonwe Or Massachusetts. ee 
eh ee. : | When rebellion walked Nashville streets, an ele- | 8¢ats in the’ committee are thought to wort had th lof % | them to offer themselves to the government. The ment, calculated both to interest anti convinee.”” 
Laue faximillian were to be received by the Arch Duke | gant banner, costing $900, was borne by a com- | $1000 each. Mozart is trying to break up Tanima- : t ee of the ae for thirty-five years, | | committee will undertake nothing which is not 
“es 1 the 3d of October, He would then make | pany cailed the Rock City Guards. The Union | 8Y’s monopoly of office, and is likely to succeed, | #1 what are the results? Degeneracy and infa- | Sanctioned by the Commanders of Departments, ZION’S HERALD. 
void sown his formal acceptance of the Mexican tells what hasdecome of this banner: | Meanwhile, a new faction, headed by John Mc- | ™Y- In the first Mgjod of the republic, our public | by the laws of civilized warfare, and by the laws} “This is jnst the book for the crisis. We would tha 
1 de- ee : | It fell subsequently into the hands of the “Van- | Kean, is growing in importance, in spite of its jll| ™¢n were gentlemeWand Setwinkg ebm in the sec- of the land. The undersigned have been appoint- | every pro-slavery man in the country might read it.” 
t is There was an improbable rumor that England | dals,” and on yesterday some patriotic colored | success at the Democratic State Convention. ond, they have been hot-house politicians. Our | | ed by a large committee to solicit subscriptions for 
2 : id addressed a note to Austria proposing that; men carried it to the ‘music of Yankee Doodle presidents were once illustrious men; no mation | this object, and they request that those who will THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 
ence e Powers shouldjmo longer recognize the title of | through the streets at the head gh long omer Judge Advocate General Holt’s review of the} has-ever held a nobler succession of chicf magis- | take part in forwarding it, should send their con- “This is the best account of the negro ever put in print. 
n . i ‘ : = ; E 3 | . » 66 hal ‘iti > . 2” Z ‘ s ‘ z z 2 i i , . 7? 
eore ussia to Poland, since she had violated the treat- en sae on tarp eats ae | evidence in the investigation of the evacuation of | trates. We need not say what they have been of | | tributions to Mr. RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, | T* 8*™ius of the race is well brought out.” 
any 3 of 1815. railroad. The very cheapest of the colored men | Winchester by Gen. Milroy, encirely exonerates | late years. Our Congress was preeminent ee ' Treasurer, No. 98 Federal street, Boston: D OF PROGRESS 
8 8 Phe chief Rabbi of Warsaw has been arrested. | would have brought over $900 on the block three | that officer from blame, and attributes whatever | deltberative bodies for dignity and ability; it has J. M. FORBES, hea han nie oo cba Mr. Bro aticaia tech ine 
phia Phe Queen of Portugal has given birth toa | an hes os sn aig er ereng val ifs, . | fault there was in the matter to Gen. Schenck, | become the haunt of ruffians and drunken brawlers, | ' , A. A. LAWRENCE, pic pit fecibigs eae aes 
net. or at aalase pte. ‘ana fever aus mops abate vlas- | Gen. M.’s superior officer, and Col. McReynolds, | and the centre of the most scaudalous corruption. | HEADQUARTERS, Boston, Oct. 7, 1863. | MARTIN BRIMMER, 
that rhe English papers discuss Mr. Sumner’s speech | tic, or faces more determined, or more stalwart, | his subordinate. Nor has public policy redeemed privatg ignominy. | GENERAL Orper, No. 24. | THOMAS RUSSELL, FROM GERRIT SMITH. 
con- th praise or blame according to their friendship | muscular limbs follow the superb satin, gold —— Its controlling object has been to turn a free repub- | In view of the conscientious, able, and unwear- | J. H. STEPHENSON, “I am glad that you have written such a book. It wi 
hostility towards us. The Star publishes long | fimged banner costing $900. The volunteers are _ _ A copperhead mob at Jackson, N. H.,on Thurs: | lic into a slave empire; fafling in that, it has | ied services rendered during the past two years by | ; ISSE do great good.” 
that ® | engaged in a work of the highest importance to | P LE BARON RUSSELL, great good 
a ae tracts from it, and says :— the welfare of the army of the Cumberland as | day night of last week, burned the hotel where | plunged us into a fearful civil war. Colonel William J. Dale, as Surgeon General of | 2—tf Executive Committee. 
ie “he Hon. Charles Sumner has not belied the | well as to the future commercial prosperity of | the Deputy Provost-Marshal was stopping while The fact that the Democratic party of the North | this Commonwealth, His Excellency the Governor | — > = FROM LEWIS TAPPAN. 
1c idence Snares by eg oes Shot — and _ - es wad td 7 | serving notices on drafted men. He narrowly es- | only succeeded in establishing itself as the ruling directs that he hereafter take rank as Brigadier | U S 5-20’S “This is just the book for the hour; it will do more f 
s tirmiy 2Ve B rie « a j eee & * . : | P Ps ’ » ‘se j ” 
2 de - Hp. = yg : chs = Lassner pip sea | pore os — 4 eel Ko afaanls whan | caped with his life. power in the nation, by the aid of the Southern General, and that he be obeyed and respected ac- | ° 3 the colored man’s elevation than any work yet published. 
i rk on the 10th of September, is indeed heavy | they parade under the satin banner which cost | | oligarchy, is a sufficient refutation of the favorite | cordingly. oi seas ioe We z 
Rae © eepel Ani son alg: | THE DEMOORATIO PARTY; ITS | English doctrine that the lower classes will natur-| By order of his Excellency, Joun A. Axprew, | FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY Bere 
r n appeal for justice, not an incentive to strife. T ; 2 < Tri | | i i Jotwi | y -in-Chief 
oya 8 «complaint of hopes disappointed, of friema The correspondent of the New York Tribune GROWTH AND DEOAY. ) ally rule if they have the opportunity. Notwith- | Governor and Commander in Chief. ss | : : : 6 Sank a wen din send tienen? 
n is p withheld, of errors hastily adopted and ob- | 84¥8 there are a thousand negroes ready to engage | ee | standing the hordes of ruffians and bullies who. WILLIAM SCHOULER, | M. BOLLES AND COMPANY, 
lately maintained. It is, however, an argu- in this railroad work, which will connect Nash- | II. —RADICAL DEMOCRACY.—CONTINUED. rolled up enormous “democratic” majorities inthe | 7—1 Adjutant General. HOSPIT AL SKETCHES . 
nion nat rte aged apie get i! oa spewed ig | Ville with the Tennnessee River. The road opens | The radical theory in question wholly reverses | great cities, the good sense and democratic conser- | ——-— ye No. 90 State street K ie $ 
‘ible pride oho og: -oggee Aandi — | one of the finest producing regions of the State, | this if carried out consistently, it would of course | vatism of the mass of the people was such that Commonwealth of Massachusetts, | ~~ a <= BY P 
g it nner’s chief reproach is this—that we have ac-| Which no army bas overrun, the supplies from | give the pegs the <2 ing Seah of town affairs in | the two parties organized on the retirement of | HEADQUARTERS, Boston, Oct. 9, 1863, | Th ‘ ' 
ples unworthily of ourselves; unfaithfully to our | which are are needed for the support of Rosecran’s | town meeting—this lesser right would would surely | Gen. Jackson, were pretty nearly equal, and main- GENERAL OrpeER, No. 26. ME Commontvealth MISS L M ALCOTT 
pest convictions and best memories. | We can army. We hope these recruits have muskets as | be included in the greater, of managing national af- ‘tained the contest on an equality for some years. It having been represented at these Head _ ee Ok e Cid . 
no ly afford to be as severe in our self-judgment : : ba: Aecensiaihie Mania ai z : § P a eadquar- | I8 PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY AT 
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Henri Martin the historian, Villaume the cent. of the contributions distributed. The Board posed interest, and stimulated action. Taken to- nitude of the issue, throwing away their votes in Ulustraved tg phaser General | ding’s, No. 8 State street; at the Newspaper ape . . phe 
; | economist and other celebrated persons. | have appropriated $38,000 for supplies for the for- | gether, they made a great, vital, energetic, healthy that State upon a third candidate. Five thousand | Subscription Agency for all poy avin and Foreign | near the Old South; at the Newspaper Scand is i Stre f, 
pcussed the punishment of death, the study | ces near Charleston, and will forwan! fresh eup- | party, which gathered about it, thousands of the votes changed from Mr. Birney to Mr. Clay; five | “Onders: snawered with and goods the Worcester Railroad Depot, and by other [ Pas ge, i? wen 
c \ and Latin, the crodit system, the Ameri- | plies as they are needed. ablest and most carnest young men in the land» thousand ruffians and unnaturalized foreigners ex- forwarded to gny part of the Union. t!—6.. © paper dealers. : st ; = sgn ee 
tf ’ wi 5 P = 
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She Crwwenwealth. 


: 1,747,923 ; but the free lands were! This was on the.10th of March ; the Pres- 
: at $47,851,615, while the slave | ident’s ipation message had reached 
lands were worth only $41,779,616. ‘The| Annapolis onthe 6th, and that was fatal to 
farms in the slave ies averaged 143 | the bill. 

acres each, worth $3,433; the free hens, | The ature of 1869, wholly in its in- 
averaging only 101 acres each, were yet terest, by law forbade emancipation of slaves 
worth $4,735. The free land was worth | by their masters, contrary to the time-honored 
$48 82 the slave land $23.91 peracre. _| poliey of the State. The same Legislature, 











home or abroad which had the good of the 
people for its object ; and while in Europ 
was known everywhere as a stout friend o 
republican institutions, readydm every 80¢! 
ety. where America was assailed, to take up 
on himself its defence. In the many admira 
ble lectures which he delivered before ou 


me ‘ 
— 





Carolina, and of many others. With the 
first of these I had personal intercourse and 
acquaintance. I can truly say that I never 
knew the individual, slaveholder or non- 
slaveholder, who did not express a detesta- 
tion of it, and the desire and disposition to 
| get rid of it. The only difficulty, in case 
I belong to the country, to the Union, and of emancipation, was, What shall we do for | lyeeums, from Maine to MiSpuri, he sho 

This is the relation of the slave States to at the bidding of the lowest instincts of the to the Government, and it is the only party | the master, and what shail we do with the; in his discussion of European polities he 
the free States, wonderfully brought home to | Same interest, disgraced even itself by a law | I ow know. (Cheers). When we get | Slave? A satisfactory answer to both these | thoroughly his knowledge of the governmen 
our very doors, and made manifest within. allowing free negroes to be reduced to bond- fairly through our present difficulties, you | questions has been, until now, beyond the | of other countries had impressed him with 
the narrow limits.of our own State. | age at the will of the people in certain coun- | and [ may sit down and discuss our old par- | reach and the grasp of human wisdom and | ourown. 

The contrast is the more striking when we , #€S- P , ty issues, drawing what partizan lines we | power. | Not the least of Mr. Sumner’s claims te 
remember that the slave countiesare the old, Nor has this power been at all above the, please. But every man would abjure party; Through the direct influence of a good | consideration was the number of warmly at 


the free counties the new. , most sordid abuses. It has exempted the | old ideas were good, grand and noble, but | and gracious God, the people of the United | tached friends whom he attracted, not mord 
| States have been invested with the power of by his talents and accomplishments, than by 


of foreigners attempting to destroy our Gov- 
ernment. 

When its inhabitants shall desire to be- 
come citizens of the United States, and shall 
knock at the door to be admitted, without the 
incubus of a confederate debt, [ shall be in 
favor of admitting the State. 





a WE =~ Cakes es woeet | 

“Thim, without the slightest reference to what. 

what may have ‘occurred before, or may ha 
thereafter. 


At the outset of the rebel- 
fon, Mr. 
Je scoundrel, I find yon hire your | if 


Seward determined that_ it should 
ou punt: le, ‘be terminated’ by a compromise, 
vants fot life, not by the month or year, 981/ which would leave the great diplomatist that 
do.”—Thomas Carlyle’s “ American Iliad in a negotiated it strong at North and popular 
-}at the South, rather than by the eword.. In 
an official letter to Mr. Adams, dated April 
10, 1861, he ch the President with be- 
ving that we could not conquer the reLels, 
and expressed his own conviction that in or- 
der to do so our Government would first have 
to become a His language is as 
follows : (the italics are not bis.) 


. . 7 en. oe 
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TO THOMAS CARLYLE. 
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“[elestiel," Macmitian’s Magazine, August.| 
* . ws ? 2! . ~- ; 
O Thomas of Chelsea, I’ve dreamed sucha dream! 
I’d been reading that dialogue more smart than 
grave, os 
ig which you’ve so settled the case, as you deem, 
Of North against South, and of Whip versus 
Slave. . ‘ 





old. ideas when they do not fit the time, 





Excuse me—I wondered—I nodded—I dozed, 
And straight to your Eden of fetters I flew, 
And scenes 1 saw stranger than you'd have sup- 
. posed; ig 
Bless your stars, brother Thomas, those scenes 
were not true! 6 fi) 
Y "twas South Carolina—’twas Charlestop, no 


eis 


Bes 


But changedwhy has quite from my memory 
_slipped— ee 
For the whites now were “hired,” as it straight- 
., Jwey turned out, 
‘*For life,” by the blacks, to be labored and 
whipped. 
“<(Pve never been given, like-you, to regard 
‘Men treated as beasts as a comical sight; 
" In the case, as it had been, as blacks it seemed hard, 
And as hard it seemed now that the niggers were 
white. ; 


_ Buta Negro, your namesake, was luckily by, 
* And this sablest of sages, O how he did grin, 
As I uttered my doubtings. “They men like us! 
why, 
The chattels! had they any biack in their skin? 
~ Were'they not white all over? What! had I no 
eyes? 
They fitted for freedom!—why, where was their 
wool?” 
He couldn’t help sneering out lofty surprise 
That my brain could of such silly nonsense be 
fall. 


“To be worked, to be wallopped for nothing,” he 
said 
e “The cternitles sent forth all whites—’twas their 
doom.” 
Just then an old greybeard was livelily led 
To the block—for an auction went on in the room; 
And think how I stared! why, the chattel, alack! 
Yes, ’twas you—no mistake!—you put up there 
to sell! 
You grumbled—whack! down came the thong on 
your back ; 
Good lord! how you, Thomas, did wriggle and 
yell! 
My black sage looked on with a sneering disdain, 
Stepped up to the block and examined your 
mouth; 
Poked your ribs with his stick; you objected in 
vain— 
‘‘Whites were made to be served so by blacks in 
the South!” 


“The movement [the attempt to organize a 
Confederazy], therefore, in the opinion of the 
President, tends directly to anarchy in the 
seceding States, as similar movements in sim- 
ilar circumstances have already resulted in 
Spanish America, and especially in Mezi- 
co. He believes, nevertheless, that the citi- 
zens of those States, as well as the citizens of 
the other States, are too intelligent, consider- 


by comparing the assessed v 
nogente in the free and the’ slave parts o 
the State. ‘si 





ate and wise, to follow the leaders to that 


not be dis to regret a cardinal dogma 
of theirs, namely, that the Federal Govern- 
ment ould not reduce the seceding States 
to obedience by conquest, even though he 
were disposed to question that proposition. 
But, in fact, the President willingly accepts 
it as true. Only an imperial or despotic 
Government eal subjugate thoroughly dis- 
y oes and insurrectionary members of the 

J and Documents of 1861 
and 1862); p. 74. 


Such was the position occupied by Mr. 
Seward when the porero opened the war. 
His theory being entirely wrong, it was but 
natural that his practice should be more so. 

Hence it is that he has done more to cn- 
courage and sustain the rebellion than to 
defeat and crush it. 

By advocating a blockade, instead of a re- 
peal :, laws creating the rebel ports of 
entry, he recognized the rebels, and caused 
foreign nations to recognize them as belliger- 
ents. By trying to tie our hands againgt 


upon intervention, he showed a want of fore- 
sight, combined with a timidity, which 
lowered us in the estimation of the great mar- 
itime powers of the world. By instructing 
our Ministers to be silent as to the bearing 
of our war against the rebellion on Slavery, 
he caused the sympathy of the enlightened 
and philanthropic beyond seas to be suspen- 
ded until the Proclamation (which he op- 
posed) was put forth. By tamely abandon- 


| 
ing ‘tthe Monroe doctrine” and substituting 


in its place its opposite, ‘the Seward doe- 
trine’’ he opened the way for foreign aggres- 
sion upon our Mexican neighbors. By fail- 


at $84,927,984. 
disastrous end. For these reasons, he would | 





privateering when it was our strongest check | 





| into fourteen counties. 


: aa still rkable Slave interest from equal taxation, and thrown 
ee cr nani, 26-ngdead annie ten-teben.cf ihe Shata, 


f the burthen of supplying the deficiency. Oth- 
| er property is assessed by sworn officers, at 
at the last as- it8 value ; this interest is valued by law, ac- 
of 1859, cording to the on re alone; no slave 
210,728,457 ;)| i8 valued above , though before the re- 
streets bellion he would have sold for $1200 or 


The assessed property was, 
sessment, by Comptroller’s report 
in the free 


. ,895.- 
in the slave part of the State only $68 | $1400, and then the rate is so contrived that | 


The free counties alone’ are ‘assessed | © average valuation %f all the slaves in the 


! State since 1850 has beer $158, when the 


iti ot | ble. 
Its political effects are not less remarkable. | ir Et like, TEMA Kave svereesd’ thoes, or 


When slavery was established it was merely a ‘ 
form of labor ; its continuance or extinction | gs ge agar 2 Bp ig oe 
ie tay on. of “ oe — J aku | tribute to its power. The State is made to 
; On: 1b WES SRROREN: Sane Pons pooner | guarantee the slaveholder against loss from 
it became an instrument of ambition; and 1, wiminal responsibility of his slave; for 
the vast end.wnexpested: extention of the | 11, negro is property or person, alternately, 
cotton cultivation has made it an instrument |... will best serve the interest of the owner. 
of mange pour) To emancipate the slaves The negro commits a crime as a person, but 
valine — ro Rresesnd do that intrea- by law the people of the State pay to the 
ge seme e sa 7% £ sla: Jy | owner, the value of the slave convicted and 
Rae 1s not ee coe * liti a ned sentenced for crime ; when justice required 
who rule by pa sag ; - SS ce Ww?! that the loss should follow the criminal, just 
sates few we Pty ha daa ue ha Its Mame, | 4. the owner of a vicious bullis liable for the 
and subject te baat a ae a tangs damage he does, and is entitled to no indem- 
to their dictation. 14 1 Gah Cite cinas nity, for his destruction in self-defence. This 


908- 








political adventurers that the rebellion has! +’. camimmeas tn tewiad aah dec Wes” phen 
anengenssc itis this class from whom rd hol 
most virulent opposition to emancipation will | ayers, and in levying it the slave propert 
proceed ; aud we shall hear them, in defence self doas’not wi in the scsmneibil af it 
of their instrument of power, refusing the real value with the other property of the coun- 
slave ow 4 the liberty -of changing slaves ty, but at the rate of assessment lower than 
for United States bonds. dish : | its value relative to other property, which the 
This spirit of jealous domination has seized | slaveholding interest has been careful to se- 
on the State government, and, in the interest | eyre jt. 
of slavery, has subjected the majority tothe| "Thus the very administration of justice is 
dictation of the minority. The government! made subject to its exactions. 
of this State consists of 22 Senators, 74 Del-| ‘To an interest so selfish, so grasping, so 
egates, and a Governor. Each county or city domineering, the people of the State are un- 
sends a senator and the number of delegates der no obligations. By our laws alone it cx- 
named in the constitution. The State is di-| ists; their repeal is its death, and by their 
vided bythe Patapsco and the Sassafras rivers 
into a Northern and Southern portion, of, 
which the Northern is divided into eight coun- 
ties, the city of Baltimore being on the foot- | 
ing of acounty politically, and the Southern | 
The Southern por- 
tion has, therefore, 14 Senators, a clear ma-! 
jority of the Senate. In the other branch it | 


and hold the mastery of their own affairs. 


GEN., BUTLER ON THE GREAT 
QUESTION. 
The following is the powerful portion of 





ders of the country, but on all the tax-| 





lal th le of Maryland sei 
pre et oe ee Pens Oe ety oe | tence of the rebellion. 


very is fallen down; sball we rebuild it? The | 


Gen- Butler’s speech at Harrisburg, Pa., as | 


should be abandoned for the time. No 
Union man wants to abrogate the old Consti- 
tution. Itis good enough. The only qnes- 
tion is, how can we take back an absconding 
member of the firm under the old articles of 
agreement ? 

I am not forthe Union as it was, because 
it cannot be reconstructed. If we can bring 
the seceding States back into the Union in 
in every respect, I could do it, but it cannot 
be done. Who can bring back the gallant 


dead on the banks of the Potomac and Rap- | 


pahannock and Chickahominy? Who can 
wipe away the tears of the widow and the 
fatherless? Who can wipe out our national 
debt? After all that, then I am with you 
for the reconstruction of the Union. 
(Cheers). 


IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION IN 
TENNESSEE, 


From the Nashville (Tenn.,) Union Sept. 20. 

There has existed in Tennessee for many 
years an aristocracy of slaveholders, who 
have enjoyed extraordinary favors and priv- 
ileges. 
than one-thirtieth of the population, really 
constitute the State, which is designated as a 





‘slave State, just as if there was no other | 


species of property within our borders de- 
serving consideration. This aristocracy has 
been virtually broken up, in consgquence of 
the slave property on which it was based, be- 
ing, being made valueless by a rebellion, 


which was instigated by theslaveocracy. The | 


question now before us is, shall we restore 


slavery in Tennessee to its former position, | 


and re-establish the slave aristocracy, or 
shall we as a people approve of and endorse 
the destruction of slavery, which has been 


brought about by the convulsions and vio- | 


The throne of sla- 


slave aristocracy is overthrown ; sball it be 
re-established ? Slavery is demolished and in 
ruins ; shall we reconstruct it? It is not for 
us to decree the abolition of slavery, for that 
is already accomplished ; but we are to deter- 
mine whether we shall restore 


The slaveholders, though not more 


answering satistactorily both the questions, | the kinduess of bis heart, the cordiality o 
and also providing for the difficulties inci- , his manners, his interest in all that interest 
dent to both, of which if they fail to avail ed those he loved, and the singular sweetnes 
themselves, thoroughly and conclusively, | of his disposition. By them he is sure to b 
| they will entail shame on themselves and long remembered and long regretted, as on 
| sorrow and misery on many gencrations. | one of the most amiable as well as one of t 
It is impossible for me to regard the pow-| most accomplished of the persons they hav 
er thus granted to this people otherwise than | been priviledged to love and esteem. 
as proceeding from the direct influence of a| - s 
| Superintending Providence who ever makes ‘ 2 Peg 
thene mad anes he intends to destroy. | 63 “Grapes from Kendall Green” is t 
| The only possible way in which slavery: attractive sign shown in a drug-shop windoy 
| after it had grown to such height, could ° Pennsylvania avenue. “Kendall Green 
‘have been abolished, is that which heaven. ‘8 the place of Hon. Amos Kendall, situat 
’ | on the railroad, a mile or so from the Cag 


has adopted. i “ ; : . 
ti ES in the work is to you at There lives and tills his ground th 
a subject of special glory, favor, and felicity. °* postmaster-general of Jackson. 
The madness of secession and its inevitable | 5°S M@Y varieties of fine grapes, and th 
consequence, civil war, will, in their result, year has taken it into his head to sell som 
of them, and accordingly has made a depq 


| give the right and the power of universal | 

emancipation sooner or taker: If the United - the os “ the — referred 4 
States do not understand and fully appre- “X08 “en all is wealthy. a 
ciate the boon thus bestowed on them; | with Professer Morse and Francis O. 
and fail to improve it to its uttermost extent , Smith, he owned, and still owns the Mo 


: | telegraph patent, a bill to renew which 
of the power granted, they will prove recre- etly went through Congress one day. i 


“ Cau mae. that the ‘Sie- : Smith some time since disposed of his intd 
tory of the United States m this war is in- est im this patent and _ the telegraph lin 
| evitable. ' working under it, receiving therefore vi 
Compromise is impossible. Peace on any " - Y. — SAO Wee 
| other basis would be the establishment of two °°" *** *- World. 
| nations, each hating the other, both military, 
| both necessarily hostile, their territories in- 
terlocked, with a tendency to never-ceasing 
| hostility. Can we leave to posterity a more 
cruel inheritance, or one more hopeless of 
| happiness and prosperity. 
Pardon the liberty I have taken in this’ 
| letter, and do not feel obliged in any way to 
_ take notice of it; and believe me ever your | 
| grateful and obliged servant, 
Jostan Quincy. 
| Quiney, September 7, 1863. 
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COLTON'S 
GENERAL ATLAS 


Revised Edition. 


| 
EE at a | 

| This great National Work contains one hundi 
and eighty stcel plate Maps and Plans, on one h 
dred and fifteen imperial folio sheets; accompan 
by descriptions, Geographical, Statistical, and I 
torical, by Richard S. Fisher, M. D, 


| Geverat Witson is entitled to the thanks 

_ of every loyal man in the country for his re- 
ply to P. M. G. Blair in Washington last | te" se 

: ¥ : page rhese statistics are brought down to the pres 

week. The arrogance of the ‘Blair family | date, and the Maps indicate the very latest g 


| graphical discoveries in every part of the wo 
| The cost of this revision was $10,000; thus mak 
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a system al- | is intolerable and it is time it was rebuked. 
| We regret that a full report of the speech | the total cost of the Atlas $90,000. { 


The following from a Wash- | 
PUBBISHER’S CIRCULAR. 
In no former age has geographical knowledge b 
that when slavery shall have been secured find :— more eagerly or successfully pursued than in 
again to its owners and the slave code of | Senator Wilson was called out this evening | een tnd aoecien thr eae pF gua Bo — 
; we , . | - oe ee Say” , 
Tennessee is again in force, that they will | at the Loyal League rooms, after the regular | sionary and the enthusiast have joined, have } 
then be in favor of discussing the propriet ‘ +E idly succeeded each other; and it would be 
f PaCS 8 sei as - = speeches were over. He referred to Mr. | ficult to say what nation or people has been 
of emancipation. ange position, indeed, | Blair’s speech last Saturday at Rockville, prompt than another in this laudable exercise 


for rational and sincere friends of emancipa- ‘Md. Of 107,000 Massachusetts men who the active faculties. All the great nations of 


A lively discussion around-you arose, 
On the strength of your legs—on your age; 
thump on thump, 
Tried to straighten you upright; one would tweak 
your nose; 
One hustled you down, just to see how you'd | 


ing to revoke the exeguaturs of foreign con- 
suls in rebel ports, who could be of no use to 
us but who have been and are of great ser- 
vice to the rebels, and are now trying to give 
us trouble, he committed a blunder, the re- 


has 34, the Northern 40 members of the | 
House of Delegates. The Southern portion |" 
needs only four votes, then, to give it a ma- | 
tet bee the — pap — the | death-knell of slavery. Slavery has ceased 
: . | Legislature. Its vote in the Senate, if ap- to be valuable in the South. But that is no | 
jump. ori of we cr aeecandrtnggh hg saecae = | plied to measures of interest in other acta reason we should trouble ourselves about it. 
‘ "Pwas fun totheir blackships, but Thomas, I’ve | oe Hage additional Lamils a he may | of the State, always suffices to secure the’ here. Within the next six months, Louisi- | 
Bleck Gu, Seeaadiss eh to be seen. | practical control on measures of common and ana will be knocking at the doors of the, 
: Union for admission without slavery. (Re-. 


fears 
Yourt that moment was none of the best; | 84 hed 1 twat’ aan 
our temper tha 3 | The blunder of permitting foreign-consuls | vital interest to the power or privileges of ~~ Re- 
peated applause.) We are not responsible 

They brought iton. I am 


Ie cette a te ee CE 


eported in the Pennsylvania Jnguirer : ready destroyed. 
Strange to svy, many who _profe - | 
2° ‘ MY profess. #9 re | was not taken. 


gret the existence of slavery, and pronounce | | j 
it an evil, advocate its restoration. They say | gton correspondent is the best sketch we 
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The guns of Beauregard sounded the 





No mi 
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| No lo 
Light 
Blest 


There was rage in your scowl; in your old eyes | | . . | Southern portion. 
in rebel s to retain their exequaturs was | j : 

port d | The white population in the Northern is for this war. 
world have competed in the race, and all have a 


were tears; | 
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For it seems Mrs. Carlyle had just been sold! West; 


And what migkt, too, put some hard words in your part of : 
|in New Orleans, owing to their active sym- 


mouth— 
Though it did not affect your black namesake the 
least— 
Master Carlyle was “hired for life,” right down 
South— 
Miss Carlyle had been ditto right away Fast. 


So you didn’t jump lively, and laugh as you ought, 


Though cursed in a whisper, you tried to look 
gay, 
But at last fora rice swamp, you, Thomas, were 
bought, 

Or “hired for life,” as your sageship would say; 
Rather “hired for death’’—so I dared to suggest; 
But then, that’s all right,as the world must have 

rice, ee) 
If lives of old whites rata the whitest and best, 

Why, we must have ourcrop, and we must pay 

the price. 


You were handcuffed, and off to twelve hours a day 
In a sweltering swamp, with a smart overseer, 
Sure, if you do anything—speak, think, or pray, 
But as master allows, for that crime to pay dear; 
A beast—every right of a man set at nought— 
Every power chained down—every feeling defied, 
To exist for the labor for which you were bought» 
Till the memory of manhood has out of you dicd. 


And as you went off, looking rueful enough, 
Icouldn’t help thinking, my sage, in my dream, 
You perhaps might be taughtin a schoql rather 

“| rough, 
On “hirings for life,” to have views less extreme, 
That when you’ve tried slavery’s hell for awhile, 
The misery of millions won’t secm a good joke 
A grin from the dullness of fools to beguile— 
And thinking this, Thomas, thank heaven! I 
awoke. 
Blackheath, 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


The following extracts from an article in 
the New York 7iibune, under the signature 
of ‘‘Rio Grande,”’ are well worth reading : 

So far as the public can judge, the collec- 
tion of agencies known as President Lincoln’s 
Administration was for tbe first three months 
of its existence but a continuation of Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s. To some extent, this was neces- 
sarily the case. Surrounded by treason, it 
hed to set to work slowly and with great 
eaution. Since that time, it has both acted 
and omitted to act in a very peculiar way, 
and without so much as the semblance of 
unity. The Departments have been carried 
on separately and independently, without 
concert or even consultation. At Cabinet 
meetings, such of the Secretaries as chose 
may have 


W. C. BENNETT. 








_ not to have been taken. 


The Administration of President Lincoln 


(if the term Administration can properly be 


applied to a Government carried on as his has | 
_ing element in our social relations, in our in- 


been) has been entirely ‘‘departmental,”’ 
each Secretary running his own machine as 
he thought proper, and the Secretary of State 
having undertaken, in addition, to run the 
President. Hence it is, that, having no uni- 
ty, President Lincoln's Government, as such, 
has been and is without a policy, and instead 
of leading, has drifted along some six months 
or a year behind the loyal public sentiment 
of the country, The fact that it could do so 
and exist is a new proof of the excellence 
and inherent strength of a Republican form 


Mr. Seward. Certain of those consuls 


| pathy with the rebel cause, became involved 
| in a quarrel with Gen. Butler, in which, as 
usual, he was entirely in- the right. Mr: 
' Seward, however, to gratify certain of the 


undertook to remove him; but he was too 
| Strong to be removed by direct or ordinary 
‘means. Hence, through Mr. Seward’s man- 


| fur the Mexican frontier of Texas, was di- 


verted, and sent to New Orleans, where it | ae igs 
set . in the north elect a delegate; and 9,305 in agun. But when gave the negroa gun, ter the slaves in this State shall have been 
He has learn- , caught and restored to their masters, and all | 


the complex machinery of the State Govern- | 


j has effected nothing since the reduction of 
sieged, would have been abandoned on the 


so large a force ! 


own strength and overrates that of the indi- 
viduat members of bis Cabinet. 
war, a President who shows a little firmness 
is doubly strong, because backed by the loy- 


a Cabinet officer as easily as a military offi- 
cer who isa failure. The Secretary, of State 


by throwing off their friends and buying up 
their opponents, and such are never stron 


Weed, may have made money by a gun con- 
tract, by stock speculations based upon the 
Trent imbroglio, and by supplying transpor- 





done so does not commend him to the confi- 
dence of the masses. 


cial measures essential to the success of the 
| Government. Leaving out of consideration 


| the fact that while Mr. Seward is opposing» 


' dent that he wishes him re-elected, he is real- 
| ly working to bring forward a man as a can- 
| didate who is in every respect Mr. Lincoln’s 
|inferior. {[t is high time that he should be 
removed from office. 
cannot be abandoned without incurring dan- 
gers greater than would be encountered by a 
war to maintain it, and without what is worse 


The President has had his confidence and 


the patience of the people abused long | 


ROE in OO ENE A SIT Te ois hae anal ict \de f daw. 


_of the executive power, and all the residue of | 
| the free counties, with their 201,223 inhab- States ? 
| itants, constitutes the other district. 


HOW THE SLAVE OLIGARCHY HAS | 


can ‘‘out of the nettle danger pluck the flow- 
er safety.”’ 








ressed their opinions as to the 
matter in hand, but in general a vote appears | 


| fragmen 


RULED MARYLAND. 


[From the address of the Emancipation 
Party to the people of Maryland.) 
The existence of \ bor is a disturb- 


dustry, in our politics. 
It creates and maintains a class of preten- 
ders to aristocratic superiority over their fel- 


_low-eitizens, which now splits fhto a thousand 
ts the social system of the States, | 
| and subjects labor to the contempt of those 

| who have negroes to work for them. 


It excludes the immigration of free labor 


into the State, and drives from it a very 
| large proportion of its native sons, carrying 
| with them their enterprise, industry and ed- 


of government. Such a state of case could | ucation to swell the power of the west. 


not oocurfor a few weeks under a limited mon- | 
| pelling the investments of the enterprising 


archy without causing either a change in the 
ministry or a jevelcitie. 
. MR. SEWARD'S POLICY. 


‘No one can read the elaborated essays of | fo 


Mr. Seward which he supposed to be speech- 
es—can wade through the mixture of oracu- 
rte ah ot ner 
alization, and of prophecies, which make up 
his diplomatic and can calm- 


| It keeps our agricultural system 
the neighboring free States, by the waste-— 
fulness, 
from labor without hope of reward, or the im- — 

pulse of bettering its condition on any inter- , 
' est in the results of economy. - 


It depresses the value of our lands by _re- 
| men of the free States. 


and indifference inseparable 


Its disordering inflacnce on the 
the 


th sion of still ther blund the | 
Ste et A | 385,643 ; in the Southern portion 130,275 ; 


one-fourth in the south of the State. 


} . T 
agement, an expedition, originally destined | white persons have a Senator. 


Port Hudson, which, had it not been be- | 
fall of Vicksburg. A very pretty result for 


ident Lincoln evidently und is | 
shu acenset ness: gitislases Loge epgpelag slaves in Maryland, and they are not distrib-| (Applause). 


In time of uted equally over the State, and power fol- | 
Maryland isa slave State, but it is also a| basis. 


alty and pluck of the nation. He can relieve | 
counties south of the three rivers, and only ed to return to the Union under its cond 


belongs to a school of politicians who thrive i geakin ; ; 
ed * | the slaves live in the counties having but one- | want the Union as it was. 


' fourth of the white population. One-sixth of would have to send to England for Mason 


before the people. His alter ego, Mr. Thurlow the slaves are sparsely scattered among the and Slidell, and put them back in Congress; | 


_ to every 100 whites. 


tation to the army, but the fact that he has | /@nd is free Maryland ; south of Maryland put him back in the Senate ; you would have 
: | is slave Maryland. i 


| to allow the law-giver to pass from between head of his old regiment of United States 


Both together, if unscrupulous enough to | its feet ! So careful has it been that, on the | Cavalry. 


| : } 
| fry it, would not be able to defeat the finan- | yention, the aggregate numbers of the House | says my honest democratic friend. Ah! 


_and Senate given a tie vote ; for 14 Senators then, you don’t want it exactly as it was!) “pei : : 
and 34 delegates are equal to 8 Senators and | If the Southern seceding States were to come | racy the day of inquiry and discussion never | 


‘the proclamation, and persuading the Presi- | 40 delegates. 


| ture of the State has perverted the whole leg- | say they have cut themselves off from the 


_in the national government. It has seized on | No, I only admit the right of its existence. enemy. 


LETTER FROM HON, JOSIAH QUINCY 


ph | it was in the powers of itsenemies. One of swore 
y 


75; afraid we did not go far enough in bringing | tion. 
three-fourths, therefore, are in the north and it on ourselves. But what,has the war done of Pennsylvania, New York, and other North- 
It is! for the slave? It has reduced his value, | ern States, where slavery was removed by 
this one-fourth of the people of the State, | because he has learned that there is such a| legislative emancipation. These illustrations 


who hold the majority of the Senate, and the thing as liberty ; that there is a fight be-| of the practicability of emancipation by leg- 


| power to control the House of Delegates. In tween his master and somebody else. He) islative action alone, are quite inapplicable. 
| j 4 > > se 4 ” | QI. ’ ¢ Ase at 2 
foreign ministers, and especially M. Mercier, | the north 9,641 white persons have a dele- has become “demoralized,” and has got to| Slavery had ceased to be profitable to any 


gate ; in the south 3,831 white personshave fighting. He may cut his master’s throat. | slavebolder in those States, and bad only a 


adelegate. In the north 48,205 white per- | 


‘sons have a Senator; in the south 9,305 inthe South that the slave would not fight ; | tures established by law what was already a | 


If we con- for any man with a single gun, could hold fact. It had virtually died out before an 
fine our comparison to the rural districts, 3,-, two hundred negroes in check. Why so?| emancipation act came to enclose its corpse 
831 whites in the south, and 6,704 whites Because the negro was never allowed to use | decently in a coffin. 


the south elect a Senator, which in the north he said, I have the gun now. 
requirer 23,017. |ed to use arms, and is not afraid of them | 

The ethnography of the State, throws light now. ‘The war has not affected the value of 
on the mystery of the patience of the north labor; the only thing that is destroyed is the 
and the domination of the south. There are right to take labor without compensation 


ment, shall have been put to work for the 
protection of our aristocracy of 80,000 slave- 
helders, many of whom are cultivating fertile 
| plantations with their slaves, and reaping 
rich revenues, there will be any prospect o: 


You may think it heresy, but for one I do t 
persuading this aristocracy to surrender its 


lowed them as the shadow the substance, | not want this Union reconstructed on the-old 
Suppose you would wake tomorrow 
free State. There are in Maryland 87,189 morning and learn for a fact that all the 
slaves. Of these, 72,912 are held in the rebels had Jaid down their arms and consent, 

ly 


deceive themselves, or seek to deceive others. 


good, and as generous, by nature, as other 


Five-sixths of tion in 1860. Honest Democrats say they men, but they will never relinquish their hold 


14,277 north of the same. 
In such you 


are forced to do so. It is idle to expect it. 
Men do not voluntarily surrender power. In- 
dividuals are tenacious of power, and classes 
are more tenacious of power than individ- 
uals, because they give each other mutual 
counsel, protection and support. Avarice 
will long protect and support slavery, and 
| when that has died out, pride steps in and 
takes the place of avarice. Tor proof of 


other three-fourths of the white people whites; you would have to send to Richmond for 


in the northern region there are 3.78 slaves Benjamin, and put him back in the Senate ; 
The north of Mary-| you would have to send for Jeff. Davis and 


It has been careful not! to send for Gen. Lee, and put him at the 


prescribed basis of any constitutional con-| ‘‘You might reconstruct it without that,” 





are but 1,700 slaves. 


The Governor is required by those who lions of debis would be upon us, and rebel! early or too late. Today, 


formed the constitution to be selected from | scrip would have to be met by payment asj the State is convulsed, and all other property 


three distriets in succession. The power | lawful money ! Therefore do not shrink | save that of the earth floats like drift upon 


| which seized on the Legislature contrived by | from me because | do not want to see the the angry waves of rovolution, this aristocra- 


The Monroe doctrine | that division to secure an equally dispropor-| Union exactly as it was. Do you wan 


t cy assures us that the public mind is too 


tionate share of the executive power. It Western Virginia, with all her free institu-' much excited to discuss emancipation, and 


constituted the Eastern shore all south of the tions, thrown back with Eastern Virginia ? | that the subject must be postponed until peace 
| Sassafras river, but one county, one of the Do you want Missouri in her original con- is re-established. But nothing is more cer- 
‘than mere physical peri!—national dishonor. | three districts through it, contains only 91,- dition ? Do you want to seo the men, black tain than that when peace shall prevail this 


894 white inhabitants, while the other slave-|in skin, who have fought so nobly at Port aristocracy, will warn us that i will never do 
holding peninsula, of 58,375 white inhabit-/ Hudson and Sumter, sent back in chains to to reopen the agitation of the slavery ques 
ants, shares with the city of Baltimore, and the cotton and rice fields again? Ifyou tion. The great work of emancipation, great 
(Cheers). | in its effects upon this generation, and in- 
Some one says, ‘‘what do you call those | conceivably great in its benign influence upon 
Are they not our erring brethren | posterity, must be perfected now, while the 
' and sisters, and can we interfere with them?” | genius of Freedom walks through the land, 


The power thus enthroned in the Legisla | They are no longer States of this Union. I clad in her panoply of steel, or the oppres- 
_sion of slave aristocracy will weigh upon us 


more heavily than ever. We hold a position 


now which we must not now surrender to the 
wr 


islation of the State to its perpetuation, its | privilege of being States of this Union. 
exemption from equal burthens, its influenca| ‘“Then you admit the right of secession ?” | 





one of the United States Senators, and by} When a man cuts his throat and commits | 
law appropriated him to the Eastern Shore— , suicide, [ do not admit the right, but the fact. 
all but one of the counties south of the Sas- | of it. Louisiana was one of the States of | 
safras intensely slaveholding, containing only the United States. She was bought by us. | 
91,894 white inhabitants, less than one-fifth She was then settled by men from other | 
of the people of the State, and already en- | parts of the United States, and by men from ; : : .. 
dowed with one-third of the Governors. It other parts of the world. She was admitted | It will be read with wuch interest : 
has been careful to secure the foundations of t> the Union and became one of the States' Hon. Abraham Lincoln: Sir: Old age 
its power by declaring in the Constitution, of the Union. Suppose one dayall the men has its privileges, which I hope this letter 
that the Legislature ‘Fall not pass any law women and children, had chosen toemigrate. will not exceed. But I cannot refrain from 
abolishing the relation of master and slave, Where would the State of Louisiana be then?/ expressing to you my gratification and my 
as it now exists in this State Would it not be territory of the United | gratitude for your letter to the Illinois Con- 
That same Constitution directed the Legis-, States without anybody on it? Suppose on/| vention; happy, timely, conclusive and ef- 
lature to take the sense of the people on aa given day they had renounced their alle- | fective. What you say concerning emanci- 
Constitutional Convention at its late session. giance to the United States and sworn alle-' pation, your proclamation and your course 


But that would give the people an opportu-| giance to andtber “Government, say the! of proceeding in relation to it, was due to 
nity to strip the oligarchy of sii fod thes Suse of Great Britian, where would the ‘truth and your own character—shamefnily 


The New York Lvening Post publishes 


able Josiah Quincy to President Lincoln. 


| might see fit to de it. Before such a contin-| State of Louisiana be then? Would it not assailed as it bas been. The development is 
below that | 


ncy all constitutional duty was silent. The be land of the United States inhabited by a an imper ishable monument of wisdom and 


orms of obedience were observed, but acei-| large number of foreigners? And what did , virtue. es 
dent was ready to avert danger. A bill was Louisiana do? Why a large majority (in, Negro slavery and the possibility of eman- 


| reported, passed the House of Delegates, and | the end it was a large minority) renounced , cipation have been subjects of my thought 


, for more than seventy years; being first in- 


the Senate, carefull ‘all allegiance to the United States, absolved 
Yana) | troduced to it by the debates in the conven- 


was pee ny in 
poned till the 

i to another confederation. 
istitation, in 1788, which I attended. I wee 
the | 


But these persons point us to the cases | 


| He is therefore useless. I was told by men nominal existence years before their Legisla- | 


Those who say that af- | 


privileges and power even gradually, either , 


The slaveholders of Tennessee are just as | 


on rlavery, while it is profitable, until they | 


this look at Delaware, where pride and polit- | 
ical intrigue maintain slavery where there | 
To the slave aristoc- 


' back into the Union as it was, tens of mil- comes; with it the vote is always either too 
in Tennessee, while | 


the following letter, addressed by the venera- | 


' did not throw light on the subject, 


i session connections with the United States, and ‘ ; : 
night of the » when ; all - : | tion of Massachusetts for adopting the con- | had travelled in every part of it, knew its’ rectly 


voted for Lincoln, not one would approve 
of that speech made by a member of Lin- | 
_ coln’s cabinet is at the present time, over-run by travelers anc 
| ° Z . ,- | plorers. In Africa, north and south and centri 
| His attack on Senator Sumner was unjusti- many new discoveries have been effected, and 
| fiable, while the subject of the attack was a a ee prosecuted; and already the merca 
| é . malting WOrld is reaping the fruits of these enterpris« 
| gentleman who always avoided personalities 4 sig has its explorers in the Russian now exa 
| and recrimination. He ( Wilson ) wanted no ing the regions of the Amoor; in the English u 
ntroversy with the postmaster general, but the @#is of a wide conquest, and in the Amer 
_ ld y we k I } : h Be ral, about to lift the veil which has hitherto obse: 
he would let him now that e was not & O12 Japanese history. Oceanica, too, is constantly b 
enough man to insult the people of this coun- | exposed to civilization through the efforts of C 
4 ‘ GASES : | tian missionaries and the enlightened, mariner. 
try. We made him a member of the cabinet, In the western world, discovery on discovery 
| Sumner himself begged for him ; and I begged | marked the progress of events. “The polar reg 


ed largely to our former stock of knowledge. 
The world, indeed, my be said to have been, « 





for him. (A voice: ‘‘Be more careful next #7e 0 longer the chimera of former days; and 
ti ” Well. (i nents ae if leet hae have become better acquainted with the grea! 
une. ) ell, (he continued) if he as gions of the interior. The vast basins of the / 
deceived us, so much the worse for him ;, zon and La Plata have been exposed to view, 
but that speech is an insult to nine hun- | must soon, yield to commerce their, unto 
dred and ninety-nine out of e¢very thou- the neighboring British provinces have been 
| sand of the loyal people. The next con- gently — their ary tay —— 
* | their gr : y nathe 
gress, he continued, would be the most slice ES CoWn eS we 
important ever convened in this coun-| Europe, which may be said to have complet: 
try and all arts would be used to seduce | ™4Ps, had but lately an unknown north coast 
: : b ; an equally unknown region on the border 
the weakest members. ' Asia. These, however, have been explored; ai 
Members must find themselves sustained by _ — day pe can —— pa the ie 
H . aes pher in that part of the world than to watch 
| the great heart of the people - upholding and note the changes effected by man in socicties. 
carrying out the President’s proclamation of . The drafted and written results of all these « 
| freedom. That portion of the speech refer- | ditions and inquiries, however, have hitherto 
i ‘ i ‘ | confined by distance and diversity of languas 
ring to Blair was heard with immense 4p- | localities, or spread over volume on volume, 
plause. Senator Wilson’s remarks were in- | cessible to the great body of the people, and i 
| duced by the feeling among the friends of the | cessible, in a form too ponderous and technic 
| rug s 4 < ' popular use. 
administration that it was abad time for mem-  ~ To collect, collate and arrange and to approy 
bers of the cabinet to be borrowing from the © the common language of America, all the 
| deenmaehnve teres of ty obi to ly to graphical and collaterally allied materials v 
bs s y 5 par y a use to app y have been accumulated; to correct therefrom 
leaders in the administration organization, | gm and ogee cate prey 
; 5 _| to combine and edit generally the results obt 
quite sis prominent and 7” potent an them from hundreds of volumes in various languag 
selves. The feeling here is that Blair has as to place before the American public the lin 
gone out of his way to raise a family quar-. /e/ter representing the whole subject, has bee 
aI ata time when the party should have on- | borious and expensive task. a. 
ly b a time when the party should have 0 An Atlas embracing all the new #@&tures of 
armony. ; ern geography, and divested of the errors of § 
y y ¢ > | ages, has for many years been wanting to con 
7 1 AD 1 ata the library of American geographical liter 
DEATH OF GEORGE SU MN ER, None of the older works of like character, ho 
ye se aes | praiseworthy they may have been in their da; 
From the Boston Transcript of Oct. 7. | generation, and however altered to adapt the 
is bci t h been able to ext 
. ‘ presen circumstances, have bee c 
We learn with deep regret that George | moiety of the collected knowledge of the p 
| Sumner, the brother of Senator Sumner, died | time. It is only by entirely new drawings at 
| yesterday afternoon, after a long and dis-| scriptions that the subject could be taithfull 
tressing illness. The event has been daily , “This GENERAL ATLAS contains about 1f 
expected for over a month, yet its announce- and Plans on 115 imperial folio aoe al. 
| i ‘i - pages of letter press descriptions. e Map 
| ment will none the less afflict many hearts as, Coos dacs “ih laut case Guanes Oe 
| with a shock of surprise. More than a year work, and engraved on steel in the highest st 
_ago, when Mr. Sumner was originally attack- the art; and ap letter [te alone — 
} . . Sy: z . company each map contain nos 
ed by the disease which endeg in paralysis, formation, ‘Geographical, Statistical and HU 
| it was felt that he could never recover ; da cal,” concerning the countries delineated. 
i by d d h h ‘ For its beauty and completeness this wo 
i t ya Bs 
F Oey, ae mem by month, he palpably received the highest commendations of the 
| grew worse ; yet such was the freshness and | and of gentlemen representing every depa 
| vitality of his intellect, so keen was his inter- of literature ane paints in the varions Ps 
: E +s our country and from other countries; 
est in all passing events, and so vivid was these afford encouragement and gratification 


| his memory of the scenes and persons that Publisher, it is not thought advisable to 
extensive travel had impressed on his mind, | these recommendations to infiuence others 

that % seemed i side ¢ sashste death rather preferred to leave the obvious exceller 
Pepys med Impossible to associate death this great work to the intelligent discernm 
_ with such evident richness and abundance of those whose patronage is sought. ree 
ii : A moment’s consideration must convine 
| life. To the last he P reserved the beautiful | one of the great superiority of maps in an 

courtesy of bis manner, the amiability of his’ form over maps mounted for hanging on 

disposition, the brightness and clearness of | While the latter soon become rusty, deface: 
his mind. . 


| ruined, the Atlas is easily and long preserv« 
x | Maps are generally on a larger scale and 
Mr. Sumner was one of the most accom- | niently referred a A goed Atlas, hands 
| pli ' ‘and substantia ond, is ornamental, i: 
plished _— of the time. He was not only pom and useful in the library or on the par 
familiar witn many languages and many lite- hie, and most families can better afford to di 
ratures, but in the course of a long residence ee ee ae A Pasig = rane — 
abroal had explored almost every part of “The Publisher offers this splendid, reliab! 
Europe, and made the acquaintance of the complete General Atlas at the very low of 
most prominent European statesmen, publi- pois Sggltn g-nagnd ly Blame oie = ; 
cists, and men of letters. The information | patronage will reward him for five years « 
‘he had derived from books was but a small | and the expenditure of $80,000 in moncy. 
part of the treasures of knowledge which his’ 
observing eye and eget ile er yet: had by Mail on receipt of a postage stamp. 
stored up inhis mind. He knew things from “This Atias will be sent by the undersigned 
personal examination, and men from person- address, by express, on receipt of the Pub! 


A catalogue of the Maps in the Atlas will! 


: . . ric 16. 
al intercourse ; and it was hardly possible to —s. i. Colton has also just published 2 
touch in conversation on any subject connec- | of seven School Mapes, of Europe, Asia, - 

i 2 * localiti North America, South America, Oceanica, a 
ted with the - sagasgentees customs, ities, — World, (Mercator’s projection and globular 
nery, or public men of European countries, same sheet,) beautifully mounted and colorec 
that his personal recollections and experience $2. Specimens may be seen at the office 

owever undersigned. 


3 P z ~ “Flas of All Nations” —$1 50. 
remote it might be from ordinary lines of The country has lately been flooded w 
study. 


ip ry 

2 si lessly advert as stee ved,—the ex« 

With his native ett Mr. Sumner was | of which bear the same relation to those 

tensi i 2 | Messrs. tons that towelling does to silk; 

meee tie: leas ceaively sngeuioned: Hie 5S, <iaceladan af aes atuaie Saal 
, , reliable Maps will be deemed 

most prominent statesmen, authors, artists scholars a public benefaction. 

and philanthropists, was familiar with its so-' a. —— Messrs. Colton’s Maps can be ¢ 
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It would be 
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earth or in sa 
no reason why 
any other, but 
tle and theolog 

All that we 
connected with 
human race; a 


the oligarchy, from a county where the slave; What beeame of the State of Louisiana then? bh ; 
i iaaouslg saved} Thos dehdhdiniete having armed themselves as| subsequently opportunities of knowin beet r of, 

principle, of @aiwest odd¥ictions, abd abo he the Sassafras | amendments and the ayes and nays, enemies: of the United States, and sworn | views on that subject, not only of such men cial life, and had a most intense sympathy | 
all of. plot, » He appears to. have,beea rivers. | till the President, pending the actual vote on | against our lives, were no longer our broth- as Hamilton, King, Jay and Pickering, but | with its ideas and institutions. 
mated by oe i one in discussing a i - | the final vote, pronounced the Senate ad- ers, except as Cain wasto Abel. Louisiana, also of distinguished slavebolders—of both | A philosophical and cosmopolitan demo- | 
acting u har bite come before 5 é a | is, therefore, overrun with a large number | the Pinckneys, of William Smith of South | crat, he was the friend of every cause at | 


™. 
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221 Washington Street, Bos: 
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correspondence, 
ly contemplate his political career and come | and prosperity of the State is shown 
: is a man of lofty difference : 7 
happiness, than 


to the conclusion the he between the free slave coun- | exceeds the white 
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